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The waste-paper basket has become a 
factor in the defense program! It is our 
guess that increasingly this usually crammed 
receptacle will be regarded as a symbol of 
the times, for paper is now one of the 
many items that are subject to priority 
regulations. Already in many stores there 
are placards requesting customers not to 
ask the clerk to gather small purchases 
into paper bags. Paper and cardboard car- 
tons are growing scarcer each week. If 
students learn about this (and they will) 
they may organize a protest against schools 
which gontinue to insist upon weekly 
themes*“aind long term papers, declaring that 
such schools are friends of Hitler. On every 
hand, curtailments are the order and neces- 
sity of the hour; and rightly so. For this 
reason, THE EDUCATIONAL ForuM with 
this issue conforms to the policy of conserva- 
tion of national resources. We have found 
it desirable to use a lighter paper stock and 
in the further interest of economy to discon- 
tinue the inclusion of illustrations. The 50 
pound weight of the paper stock reduces 
slightly the bulk of the issue. The amount, 
and we believe the quality, of the reading 
matter remain the same as in previous is- 
sues. If our readers voice an urgent request 
for a return to the policy of using illustra- 
tions it is likely that in the next volume this 
feature of the magazine can be resumed. 
In the mean time, it is our aim to save 
wherever possible without making inroads 
on the quality of the magazine’s content. 
We are watching the waste-paper basket, 
also. Let us hope that the paper shortage 
will not result in the return of the single 
and double slate. 

This issue offers the reader a variety of 
themes related to current problems. Pro- 
fessor Merle Curti’s article on The Impact 
of Totalitarianism on American Education 
reviews the “attack” of various insurgent 
groups upon the public schools and the ef- 
forts made to meet “fifth column” activ- 
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ities. As professor of History at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the author 
was invited to deliver a lecture on the Staf- 
ford Little Foundation at Princeton, last 
March. Since then the AFT has expelled 
the New York City and Philadelphia local 
teachers unions because of alleged commu- 
nistic minorities in these locals. The status 
of these locals awaits decision by the Phila- 
delphia courts. We believe that our readers 
will be interested in the inside story of what 
many educators and laymen regard as ac- 
tivities subversive to American democracy. 
We share the author’s conviction that 
American teachers as a professional group 
are loyal Americans, and we believe, also, 
that not a few of the so-called “reds” are 
honest and well-informed critics of abuses 
that all of us should understandingly recog- 
nize and oppose. 

Little Briar by Jesse Stuart, a well- 
known popular short story writer who lives 
in Riverton, Kentucky, sketches an episode 
that many principals and teachers will 
agree is faithful to life in the high school. 
There are many Little Briars in our schools 
awaiting discovery by alert and creative 
teachers. 

That history repeats itself is again made 
clear by Professor L. P. Chambers in Plato’s 
Philosopher-King and American Democ- 
racy. The author is Professor of Philosophy 
at Washington University, St. Louis. He 
leaves no doubt that philosophy is deeply 
concerned with social problems. Plato’s Re- 
public is, in fact, more of a political treatise 
than a metaphysical apologetic. If, on the 
one hand, the present world conflict is an 
outcome of certain philosophical theories it 
may be that, on the other hand, other philo- 
sophical theories will become the means of 
advancing universal peace and happiness. 
Socrates showed the Athenians that Lebens- 
raum is a sinister motive. Not until artificial 
boundaries are scrapped and greedy nation- 


(Continued on page 107) 
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The Impact of Totalitarianism on 
American Education 


MeEr.xE Curt! 


—" AMERICAN system of education 
is in more than one respect unique. 
But it has from the very start been 
affected by the great European struggles 
between reaction and progress. What 
was thought about schools and colleges 
in the seaboard colonies in the seven- 
teenth century, and what was done 
about them, reflected the battles of 
Catholics-and Protestants and the strug- 
gles of the rising middle classes against 
an outworn feudalism and a mighty 
monarchism in the old world. The ideal 
of an education for useful tasks, an edu- 
cation for good citizenship and for God’s 
work, sprang not only from the necessi- 
ties of the American environment but 
from the class and religious conflicts of 
the motherlands where freedom and au- 
thority were pitted against one another. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and in the early decades of the 
nineteenth another European crisis left 
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its impact on American education. In 
Europe the philosophers of the En- 
lightenment publicized the idea that 
education could be a powerful catalytic 
agent in overcoming subservience to su- 
perstition and authority. The Americans 
had just made their own Revolution and 
looked forward to writing a new chapter 
in the world’s history, a chapter to be 
marked by the reign of reason, freedom, 
prosperity, and peace. They naturally 
took to heart the lessons of the philo- 
sophes and constructed plans for an edu- 
cational system designed to promote in- 
dividual freedom and happiness and the 
security of republican institutions. 
Before these plans could be real- 
ized, however, the French Revolution 
merged into Napoleonic despotism. 
Afraid that American republicanism 
might play into the hands of demagogic 
dictators, that property and religion 
might be jeopardized, leaders of Amer- 
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ican thought were confirmed in their 
belief that only popular enlightenment 
could prevent such a catastrophe. Cru- 
saders for free public schools appealed 
to conservative fears by pointing to the 
radical demagoguery of the French 
Revolution. These appeals alone, how- 
ever, would not have carried the day: 
the support of the rising laboring classes, 
which insisted on free schools for their 
children, proved to be a powerful ally 
in the campaign for public education. 
Thus, the European struggle between 
progress and reaction, between liberal- 
ism and despotism, reenforced American 
conditions in giving the United States 
a relatively democratic, certainly a dis- 
tinctively American, system of educa- 
tion. 

Nor, to jump many generations 
ahead, was the struggle between the 
Allies and the Central Powers in the 
second decade of the twentieth century 
without influence on American educa- 
tion. The new technological agencies 
and techniques for mobilizing public 
opinion were put to sweeping uses, with 
far-reaching implications for education 
in the broad sense of the term. And once 
the Rubicon was crossed in the spring 
of 1917, tendencies in American educa- 
tion already under way were quickened. 
American scholars, as never before, quit 
their ivory towers to put their learning 
and skill at the service of a nationalistic 
government fighting to make the whole 
world safe for the American conception 
of democracy. Nor did the directors of 
public schools do less to break down the 
traditional barriers between learning 
and doing. The schools quickly fell into 
line and became part and parcel of the 
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patriotic campaign to overthrow despot- 
ism. Thus, interacting with domestic 
needs and actualities, the great struggles 
for what may roughly be called freedom 
and democracy in Europe, have left 
their impress on American education. 

Today we face again the dislocation 
of existing patterns and equilibriums. 
The struggle between totalitarianism 
and democracy has now reached an acute 
crisis. More than ever before the strug- 
gle in Europe is affecting American edu- 
cation. This is true not only because we 
are physically closer to the scene of 
combat. It springs even more largely 
from the fact that the same patterns of 
conflict exist within our own society in 
more striking measure than in compara- 
ble struggles in times past. For this rea- 
son it is impossible to separate the 
impacts on American education of Eu- 
ropean totalitarianism from those of our 
own depression, of our own trend to- 
ward collectivism and the reaction 
against it. This point can hardly be 
overemphasized. Unless this is kept 
clearly in mind, we cannot even begin 
to understand how totalitarianism has 
laid its hand on American education. 

It must also be made clear at the 
outset that there is no way of measuring 
the extent of totalitarian influences on 
classroom procedures and on administra- 
tion whether in schools or in colleges. 
We cannot, in this essay, consider the 
effects of totalitarianism on such im- 
portant educational agencies as the 
radio, the movies, the press, and other 
channels of communication and influ- 
ence. We shall have for the most part to 
confine ourselves to the impact of totali- 
tarianism on the thought of those pri- 
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marily concerned with schools and 
colleges. 

While in theory Bolshevism was 
closer to democracy and even anarchism 
than it was to the fascist brand of 
totalitarianism, Bolshevism in fact did 
increasingly come to operate in the 
totalitarian pattern. Scott Nearing was 
the first American to call attention to 
some of the implications for education 
of the Bolshevik experiment. Education 
in Soviet Russia, which appeared in 
1926, emphasized the experimental 
character of Soviet education and the 
fact that it was a battleground on which 
educators were fighting against igno- 
rance and laboring to determine social 
needs and how these needs might best 
be met. The identification in the Soviet 
Union of the school and of all cultural 
agencies with the interests of the vast 
laboring masses and with social recon- 
struction was also apparent. Now in 
American educational thought there had 
been a long tradition which regarded 
the school as an agency for social re- 
construction. In the post-War decade, 
John Dewey, of course, was easily the 
most significant spokesman of this time- 
honored tradition. The great dream of 
America had been one of a good life for 
all the people, and in Russia our ideal- 
ists saw such a dream apparently being 
realized: and in the realization of this 
collectivist society education, activist, 
positive, dynamic, and functional to a 
rapidly changing society, was obviously 
of vast significance. It was fitting that 
Dewey himself, whose influence was far 
greater than that of Scott Nearing, 
transmitted to liberal American educa- 
tors an arresting report of educational 
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aims and procedures in Soviet Russia. 

In 1929, a year after Dewey’s return 
from Russia, the educational public had 
an opportunity to study an extensive and 
official account of Soviet education. In 
that year, Professor George S. Counts, 
trained in sociology as well as in educa- 
tion, and identified with the socially 
liberal wing of Progressive Education, 
sponsored the translation of Pinkevitch’s 
The New Education in Soviet Russia. 
After further investigations in Russia, 
Counts called attention in The Soviet 
Challenge to America, to the implica- 
tions of Bolshevik social planning for 
American economic and cultural life. In 
1932, Professor Thomas Woody of the 
University of Pennsylvania, having in- 
vestigated Soviet education, reported his 
impressions in a thoughtful study. 
Meanwhile, the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Soviet Russia had done 
something to familiarize American 
scholars with Russian researches in their 
fields and to facilitate summer study at 
the University of Moscow. The Insti- 
tute of Pacific relations conducted sum- 
mer schools in the study of the Russian 
language which attracted many idealistic 
young scholars who saw in Russia a 
great unexplored frontier of culture and 
hope. 

One could hardly discuss the recep- 
tion of ideas regarding Soviet education 
and the impact of Communism on 
American education without reference 
to the great depression which set in just 
as interest in Soviet education was aris- 
ing. The poverty and suffering which 
had always existed here as in other 
countries, had been recognized and com- 
bated in various ways all through our 
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national existence. But conditions were 
better here than in Europe and the 
traditional American faith in the ability 
of individuals to work out their own 
salvation, if not interfered with by 
government, plus the spectacular ex- 
pansion of our country and the real 
prosperity of the successful, obscured 
the struggles of the poor. Democracy 
seemed to be working and optimism 
prevailed even among those who recog- 
nized the grosser social evils of their 
day. For these evils were being com- 
bated; and in various causes dear to 
their hearts liberals found inspiration. 
But in 1929 and the ensuing years the 
whole country was shocked out of its 
optimism. The shadows of those years 
hung black over the life of the nation. 
The insecurity of millions of families, 
including many who had always lived 
well, the grim misery of the masses of 
the unemployed and their helplessness 
to better their conditions, all this pro- 
foundly impressed liberal educators. 
When it became clear that American 
resources were sufficient to provide a 
good life for everyone, the interest in 
social planning which Russia exemplified 
captured the imagination of the socially- 
minded wing of progressive education. 
When it became clear that rich per- 
sonalities at all social levels could not be 
realized through any sort of education 
within the economic status quo, liberal 
progressive educators began to say less 
about the child-centered school and more 
about social reconstruction through plan- 
ning. William H. Kilpatrick’s shift from 
an essentially individualistic orientation 
to a social orientation is significant of 
the way in which the educational philos- 
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ophy popularized by Dewey was af- 
fected by the depression and by the 
example of social planning so dramati- 
cally illustrated in Russia. 

But Marxist education was one thing 
in Soviet Russia and another in America, 
where, according to the over-simplified 
Communist explanation, the capitalists 
still held reins, but where the masses, 
under Communist leadership, of course, 
were yet to have their day. The Com- 
munists, regarding as they did education 
as a means of social control by the domi- 
nant class, were skeptical toward its 
power to play any very important role 
in effecting basic social and economic 
change. This conception to some extent 
began to influence left-wing educational 
leaders. They became more and more 
aware that American schools had, in 
spite of the social idealism of many of 
their historical leaders, largely served 
the dominant interests in American 
society. And so, such educators put less 
emphasis on _ social reconstruction 
through the school itself than on educa- 
tional activities outside the school. By 
an association with the more radical 
forces in society, such as organized labor, 
teachers might, it was felt, direct and 
accelerate social change in the direction 
of a democratic collectivism which the 
interdependence of society and the dis- 
locations in it now clearly demanded. 
Thus, the teachers union and various 
forms of political activity became ever 
more important means by which educa- 
tors sought to increase their influence. 

A few educators, who took seriously 
their own experimentalist philosophy, 
hoped to promote economic democracy 
through the doctrine of the class strug- 
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gle. These men and women (in a purely 
experimental way! ) did what they could 
to promote an entente between education 
and the labor movement and to support 
vigorously specific measures of social re- 
construction sponsored by organized 
labor or by one or the other of the 
radical parties claiming to speak for its 
interests. A few of these, convinced that 
some sort of indoctrination or imposi- 
tion of values and ideas always does 
take place, looked with favor on the 
idea of selecting from all the values 
and ideas in the culture those most ex- 
plicitly reconstructionist, and of indoc- 
trinating youth with these. Yet, in going 
thus far toward indoctrinating demo- 
cratical collectivism, these educational 
leaders did not repudiate experimental- 
ism. Indeed, as experimentalists and 
above all as American democrats, they 
kept, for the time, an open mind on the 
operative effects of their new direction. 

Social Frontier, the organ launched 
by the group in 1935, threshed out the 
whole problem of the implications of 
Marxism and the class struggle for ex- 
perimentalism as an educational philos- 
ophy, for the teacher as an active agent, 
and for the meaning and bearings of 
the American tradition in the task of 
social reconstruction. By such means, the 
Social Frontier group, made up of 
people of varying points of view, ex- 
pressed diverse positions on all these 
matters. But, however much its mem- 
bers differed in their theory and in the 
methods advocated, they retained faith 
in the American dream of a good life for 
all, within a democratic framework. 
Thus they stood staunchly by the tradi- 
tional American faith in the power of 
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popular education, however amplified, 
redefined, and reoriented. 

We cannot measure the influence of 
the Social Frontier group. It is clear 
that many of their ideas filtered down 
to the classrooms through the more 
realistic treatment of social and economic 
issues in the new current problems 
courses and through such textbooks as 
those of Harold Rugg. Yet, in spite of 
the appeal which the spirited Social 
Frontier group made to many leaders 
in teachers colleges and to classroom in- 
structors in the schools, most American 
educators were only slightly affected, 
if their own activities are to be taken 
as evidence. To say this is not, of course, 
to say that teachers and youth remained 
blind to the shortcomings of American 
society, shortcomings now obvious to 
everyone. Many recognized the vision 
which the social frontier group dis- 
played, without becoming adherents of 
that group. In the midst of a depression 
which the New Deal could not resolve, 
the Social Frontier group was, then, re- 
sponding in some part to the impact of 
Marxism. 

But more direct avenues existed to 
transmit the impact of Russian totalitar- 
ijanism to American education. The 
Communist parties had, it is true, little 
direct influence on the American public 
school. When, on occasion, a teacher 
was dismissed for being a Communist, 
little evidence could be mustered to 
show that such teachers used the class- 
room to further their Communist con- 
victions. Far from propagating com- 
munism, most textbooks even failed to 
give any adequate idea of it. Indeed, 
in 1939 a fair sampling of a hundred 
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high school seniors indicated a striking 
ignorance of Communism. Only one 
half identified Trotsky as a communist 
revolutionary; ten guessed him to be an 
exiled German economist; five, an ex- 
President of Poland; another five, the 
“father of Czechoslovakia”; and fifteen, 
a member of the Russian aristocracy 
who escaped death when the rest of the 
Czar’s family was executed! 

Nor, in spite of all the hysterical 
claims of the Hearst press to the con- 
trary, did the investigations of alleged 
Communism at the University of Wis- 
consin, the University of Chicago, the 
University of Kansas and elsewhere, re- 
veal evidence of any marked positive 
and direct impact of the Soviet brand 
of totalitarianism. A survey made in 
1936 of thirty major universities from 
coast to coast revealed that only two 
per cent of the students seemed to stand 
even for what were called Communist 
activities! Clearly, those college presi- 
dents were on sound ground, who, in 
their commencement and baccalaureate 
addresses, sought to lay the ghost of 
Communism by denying that their in- 
stitutions were tainted. 

Indeed, it was only in a handful of 
locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers that the Communists suc- 
ceeded in winning much direct support 
in their effort to use American educa- 
tors as allies in the class struggle. It was 
not until 1932 that the influence of the 
Communists in New York City local led 
to open and serious trouble. Three years 
later a group of educational leaders with 
a respectable classroom following left 
the New York City Teachers Union on 
the score that Communists dominated 
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its policies to the detriment of education 
and democracy. Nevertheless, in 1939 
President Counts of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers declared that the 
Communists did not control the na- 
tional organization and even refused 
to take too seriously the charge that 
this was true in the locals of the me- 
tropolis. Subsequently, however, Profes- 
sor Counts took the ground that the 
American Federation of Teachers was 
definitely jeopardized by the existence 
of Communist minority control in the 
New York and Philadelphia locals. This 
charge has been vehemently denied by 
the leadership of these locals. 

The Communist doctrine of educa- 
tion as a factor in the class struggle 
gained, then, only a slight and very 
precarious footing in schools and col- 
leges. Communism has, however, proba- 
bly exerted an important but unmeas- 
urable indirect influence. American 
Communists sought to win the support 
of students and to build up in schools 
and colleges student organizations which 
might serve as allies in promoting 
measures sponsored at a given time by 
party headquarters. By maintaining con- 
trol of these student organizations 
through a small nucleus, energetic, 
enormously devoted, and capable of 
outsmarting less well organized fellow 
members, it was possible for the Com- 
munists on this front to exert a direct 
influence. By the time the Russians 
marched into Finland, however, student 
enthusiasm was waning. These left-wing 
student organizations declined further 
in numbers and morale as a result of the 
pact between Stalin and Hitler, the 
Communist attacks on the Roosevelt 
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administration, and returning prosper- 
ity. 

Thus, by and large, the Communists 
appear to have had relatively little di- 
rect and permanent influence on Ameri- 


What has been the impact of Fascism 
and Nazism on American education? 
Briefly, the educational implications of 
these totalitarianisms fall into four cate- 
gories. First, since the right and capacity 
for government is held to lie in a leader 
and in an élite, the strongest, most 
heroic, and most ambitious, education 
must train such leaders and such an élite. 
It must at the same time inculcate in 
the followers physical perfection and the 
virtues of obedience, courage, loyalty, 
and selfsacrifice. Second, education must 
root out any pluralistic loyalties: all 
must be geared to the transcendent 
state. Third, since there is no such thing 
as universal and objective truth, since 
all is relative; since, as Hitler says, we 
think with our blood, education must 
be rooted in soil and race: beyond the 
limits prescribed by soil and race, there 
can be no freedom for teacher or stu- 
dent. And fourth, since each individual 
is made up, not of body and mind, but 
is an entity in which the irrational factors 
dominate and far exceed the rational, 
education must look, not to the intel- 
lectual’s values as the most important 
ones, but to the character and physique 
becoming to a superior race, functional 
to leaders and led. 

During the 1920’s the Fascists seem 
to have made relatively little effort to 
familiarize Americans with their concept 
of education. It is true that Howard R. 
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can education. We shall see, however, 
in discussing the counterdefense against 
totalitarianism in American education, 
that the efforts to repress Communism 
have sometimes served the party well. 


Marraro, of Columbia University, did 
publish in 1927 Nationalism in Italian 
Education, a very sympathetic account 
of Fascist ideals of society and educa- 
tion. In 1929, Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider and Professor Shepard 
Clough published their monograph, 
Making Fascists. In emphasizing the 
vigorous and stimulating mode of life 
offered by Fascism to Italian youth, these 
authors declared that the methods em- 
ployed by the Fascists “may serve to 
instruct those peoples who have as yet 
evaded such emergencies.” Five years 
later, American educators were pre- 
sented with a scholarly treatment of 
the educational philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile—the noted Fascist philosopher 
and educational reformer. The American 
author of this study rightly concluded 
that it was hardly to be expected that the 
basic philosophy of Fascism would find 
much acceptance where democratic 
theory was so firmly fixed as it was in the 
United States. Yet, continued this writer, 
it might well be that attention to a closer 
identification of the citizen with the 
State than obtained as yet in America 
might provide a much needed eleva- 
tion of social ethics. These remarks were 
indeed a reflection of a growing trend 
in American thought. What was implied 
in them, however, became perfectly 
clear in 1935 when the periodical, 
Social Frontier, with true liberalism, in- 
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vited America’s chief exponent of Fa- 
scism, Lawrence Dennis, to expound the 
Fascist doctrine of education. 

Beginning in 1927, when the Casa 
Italiana was launched at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Fascists themselves began 
actively to put the best face possible on 
their cause and to win sympathizers 
within the ranks of American education. 
The Casa Italiana quickly became the 
center of fascist propaganda on all edu- 
cational levels. Textbooks in Italian de- 
signed for school use vituperatively 
condemned democracy as bankrupt and 
impotent and glorified Fascism in high 
rhapsodies. 

The Nazis, too, began to inject their 
propaganda in German language texts 
used in American schools. In New York 
City, the German language teachers as- 
sociations had to take a stand against 
such procedures. At the same time, the 
Nazis began to deluge university pro- 
fessors with their propaganda and to 
send Nazi youth as proselytes to work 
on American college students. One of 
the students, at the University of Chi- 
cago, addressed a young people’s meet- 
ing and quite won it over. He pointed 
to the lack of unemployment in Ger- 
many, to the misery and poverty in 
America; he emphasized American 
lynchings and asked whether people in 
glass houses ought to throw stones. But 
chiefly this Nazi youth appealed to his 
audience by his contagious enthusiasm 
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for the cause with which he was identi- 
fied and for which, apparently, he lived. 
Yet, however successful individual Nazi 
students may have occasionally been in 
sowing seeds, on the whole it seems 
plain that, so far as effecting direct im- 
pacts, they were but a little more success- 
ful than the Italian fascists and con- 
siderably less so than the Communists. 

The indirect and subtle impact of 
Fascism and especially of Nazism, how- 
ever, has been very real though little 
noted. It seems, indeed, as if we were 
now on an ascending wave of such an 
indirect influence. It comes not only 
because Nazi victories have frightened 
American educators into an unconscious 
support of methods and values closely 
akin to those of totalitarianism. This 
indirect influence also results from the 
repressive methods and actions of 
frightened conservative groups in Amer- 
ican society, which, while verbally de- 
ploring totalitarianism, attack liberalism 
in education with methods that are cer- 
tainly akin to those of Russian Com- 
munists and German Nazis. One may 
even venture the opinion that there is 
grave danger that the Nazis, having 
lost the race so far as their efforts di- 
rectly to influence American education 
go, may be winning it by the indirect 
influence they have exerted and are 
exerting. This, indeed, is the most im- 
portant point I have to make in this 
article. 


III 


To meet the challenge of totalitarian- 
ism various counter-defenses were 
launched. In point of time the first was 
the effort on the part of conservatives 





outside the ranks of education to expose 
and control what they regarded as ram- 
pant Communism in American colleges 
and schools. Indeed, until very recently 
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these counter-defenses have emanated 
almost entirely from _ conservative 
groups in American  society—from 
groups which regarded any tendency to- 
ward government control of business 
or assumption of a larger measure of 
social responsibility as inimical to their 
interests and, therefore, as subversive 
and un-American. The World War was 
hardly over before the New York 
Legislature, in response to this psychol- 
ogy, passed the famous Lusk Laws and 
proceeded to persecute teachers for 
alleged radicalism. Vice-President Cool- 
idge in the Delineator joined the cru- 
sade by laying at the door of the wom- 
en’s colleges all manner of subversive 
influences which he traced to the Krem- 
lin. With the depression and with 
heightened conservative fears of New 
Deal “radicalism” these attacks multi- 
plied. Led by the Hearst press and by 
various patriotic organizations and con- 
servative interest-groups, state after 
state passed laws requiring teachers to 
swear allegiance to the American form 
of government. 

The most notorious of real interfer- 
ences with freedom of teaching was, of 
course, the Red-Rider law which Con- 
gress passed in 1934 for the District of 
Columbia. In accordance with that law 
no employee in the schools of the na- 
tion’s capital could receive her monthly 
pay envelope until she had sworn that 
she had not, during the month, taught 
Communism. Even janitors had so to 
swear! By an interpretive ruling the law 
was declared to prevent even the men- 
tion of Communism, of Soviet Russia, 
or of anything pertaining to either. As a 
result, bright and inquiring students, 
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according to one teacher, wore a path 
to the Library of Congress to taste the 
forbidden fruit. Another teacher de- 
clared that pupils to whom the phrase 
“economic equality” had been a mere 
phrase suddenly became absorbed in 
the subject. One boy took his fellow 
students to a Communist meeting there 
to learn the forbidden story at the font 
of truth. One teacher inquired of her 
principal what she was to do with the 
page of a text which mentioned Karl 
Marx. “Go ahead and teach Karl 
Marx,” he replied, “but do not men- 
tion his connection with Communism”! 
Not content with such repression, Con- 
gressman Blanton of Texas, the father 
of the red-rider, circulated a question- 
naire among all Washington teachers in- 
structing them to answer the following 
queries among others: Have you ever 
been to Russia? Do you believe in God? 
Do you approve of Dr. Charles A. 
Beard’s writings? Do you approve of 
Professor George S. Counts’ writings? 
Have you ever been to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and if so, did you have 
any contact with said George S. Counts? 

Still the witch-hunting gave no sign 
of ending. The name of Counts became 
anathema to all readers of Mr. Hearst’s 
press. A New York State legislative 
committee smeared Cornell as a hotbed 
of Communism. The Dies Committee 
attacked the consumers’ education move- 
ment as an outfit of Bolsheviks. The 
National Manufacturers Association in 
the autumn of 1940 announced the ap- 
pointment of an economic royalist to 
conduct an investigation of social studies 
textbooks: the investigator identified 
democracy with free business enterprise 
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and denounced the vast majority of six 
hundred textbooks on the score that 
they point to defects of democracy and 
in some instances are downright subver- 
sive. 

From still other conservative or re- 
actionary quarters in American life came 
attacks on schools and colleges on the 
score that they were propagandizing for 
communistic totalitarianism. All this 
year the Rapp-Coudert Committee has 
held one-man private hearings in its ef- 
forts to ferret out the Communists in 
New York City’s municipal colleges. 
Once a sufficient number of these young 
instructors or minor officers, as they 
seem for the most part to be, have been 
caught in the net—exposed, in most in- 
stances, by former comrades and present 
colleagues—they will no doubt be fired 
and, if perjury can be fastened to them, 
sent to state’s prison to reflect on the 
error of their ways! Communism in 
Soviet Russia is not strong enough to 
tolerate a few democrats; and, appar- 
ently, democracy in America is not, in 
the eyes of the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee, strong enough to tolerate a few 
Communists. Whether this persecution 
or house-leaning will draw a line be- 
tween party members and former party 
members on the one hand, and liberals 
on the other, remains to be seen. But, in 
any case, it is clear that, as the economic 
crisis has deepened, conservative groups 
within American society have, in the 
name of establishing security for Amer- 
ican institutions, adopted liquidating 
techniques not entirely dissimilar to 
those that have flourished in Soviet 
Russia and in Nazi Germany. By such 
techniques European _ totalitarianism, 
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may, having lost the battle to control 
American education, yet see a triumph 
of indigenous fascist forces in the same 
battle. 

It is now time to turn to the counter- 
defense against totalitarianism which 
has emanated from various groups in 
American education. Certain leaders, 
like Dean William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College, began, in the mid-thirties, 
to urge American education to throw its 
weight toward a _ middle-of-the-road 
course. This policy might be said to 
have postulated the possibility and de- 
sirability of steering American life safely 
between a Jaissez faire policy, on one 
hand, and collectivism, on the other. In 
a much publicized address before the 
American Legion entitled “How to Tell 
a Communist and How to Beat Him,” 
Dean Russell urged moderation in re- 
pressive policies and statesmanship in 
meeting the indictments Communists 
made of deficiencies in American democ- 
racy. This general position was also ex- 
emplified at the Congress on Democracy 
held at Teachers College in the summer 
of 1939. 

But the counter-defense in American 
education against totalitarianism has 
taken a variety of paths. One has been 
the wider hearing given to the long- 
standing attack on Progressive Educa- 
tion for its alleged refusal consciously 
and explicitly to impose on the child 
“any” moral values or “any” discipline. 
Professor I. J. Kandel, an able critic of 
Progressive education almost from its 
inception, declared, in 1932, that edu- 
cation in the democracies must cast off 
many elements akin to those of the 
progressive school. The democracies, 
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according to Professor Kandel, seemed 
to be far less conscious of their educa- 
tional task than the totalitarian powers. 
The ideals of democracy, having been 
defined long ago, seemed to be a very 
part of the air we breathed. Yet, if they 
were to be preserved, it is most impor- 
tant, he urged, for democracies to re- 
member that these ideals must be 
learned anew, and in an authoritarian 
way, by each generation. 

In times of uncertainty and break- 
down, continued Professor Kandel, it is 
of the first importance to prevent youth 
from throwing over all responsibility 
for solving grim problems and bending 
their energies to the will of a leader. 
Only if youth are trained fcr responsi- 
bility through the imposition of disci- 
pline, through the wisdom of the 
culture; only if they are subjected to 
direction and to sacrifice; only if they 
see that rights carry obligations and 
that freedom involves duties, can youth 
be saved from the clutches of the dicta- 
tor. Let educators, concluded Professor 
Kandel, turn from the false path they 
have trod; let them give up their silly 
refusal to impose any discipline, any 
moral values on children; let them for- 
get their utopian plans to achieve 
through education a new social order; 
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and, through an education of direction 
and discipline let them cast disorder 
from society. Professor Kandel was not, 
of course, alone in this position: Bagley 
and Horne, among others, took a similar 
stand. 

From other conservative quarters 
came similar warnings. On the univer- 
sity level, the spokesmen for comparable 
doctrines were, of course, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Mortimer Adler, and String- 
fellow Barr. Whatever the various rea- 
sons for the appeal which neo-Thomism 
has had for these men, no doubt one of 
the reasons has been that in it they have 
seen a barrier against the supremacy of 
the secular state. Thomism, emphasizing 
as it does a hierarchy of values, setting 
store as it does on rationalism, neverthe- 
less also provides a place for intuitive 
faith and for the integrity of the com- 
munity. Sensing, as it were, a powerful 
undertow toward a more collectivistic 
society, the neo-Thomists have deter- 
mined to prevent it from taking on the 
character of super-statism. On the as- 
sumption that this can be prevented by 
training free men, and that men can 
become free only through a rigorous 
intellectual discipline, they would sub- 
ject a chosen group in the colleges to 
such discipline. 


IV 


Our survey of the counter-defenses 
which the impact of totalitarianism has 
brought forth would be incomplete with- 
out reference to what has been taking 
place in the circle of liberal-radical edu- 
cators. There is among them a sustained 
concern for the practice of democra- 
cy within the schools themselves. There 





is a determination to defend democ- 
racy against European totalitarianism 
through all channels, including the in- 
culcation of an understanding and love 
of democracy. Nor has this enthusiasm 
for contributing an improved morale to 
the defense program blinded the former 
Social Frontier group to the impor- 
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tance of continuing to enlarge democracy 
in the economic sphere at home. Yet, 
even with these qualifications it is still 
true that a marked change has come 
over many of the group previously 
identified with new social frontiers. It 
would be too much to say that in their 
reaction against totalitarianism, in their 
zeal for the defense of democracy 
abroad, and at home, they have uncon- 
sciously imitated totalitarian methods. 
But it is not too much to say that they 
are consciously or unconsciously im- 
pressed by certain aspects of Nazism and 
of its implications for education. 

In the first place, many liberal edu- 
cators are openly confessing that they 
erred in giving support to pacifism. In 
a world of force, they say, we too must 
use force—for righteous ends. Some in- 
sist that even in the military defense 
situation it is possible to democratize 
the preparedness program, to use it, 
socially and educationally, for strength- 
ening democracy at home. This whole 
way of deprecating the pacifism of yester- 
day and of emphasizing the defense 
movement as an instrument for democ- 
racy at home no less than abroad is re- 
flected in the workers education move- 
ment as well as among liberal leaders 
of public schools. We are hearing, in 
this revolt against pacifism, much about 
softness, much about the need of physi- 
cal training and of discipline. 

In the second place, disillusioned with 
the Soviet Union’s notorious trials and 
entente with Hitler, many liberal edu- 
cators lost faith in Russia, an inevitable 
reaction among believers in democracy. 
They have also modified certain values 
and methods traditionally associated 
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with liberalism itself. Confessing in- 
ability to deal with Communists in teach- 
ers unions by reason of their unwilling- 
ness to play the game according to 
democratic rules, liberals in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers have taken 
the stand that the unions in which the 
Communists dominate must be liqui- 
dated. In this they are confessing that 
the democratic method of sharing ex- 
periences and decisions, has limitations. 
In the question of the expulsion of Com- 
munists from the New York City col- 
leges the Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Teachers and 
the National Committee on Academic 
Freedom of the Civil Liberties Union 
have declared that certain democratic 
procedures should be observed in the 
investigations of the Rapp-Coudert com- 
mittee. But apparently leaders of the 
old Social Frontier group are unwilling 
to subject education to the strain of 
tolerating even a small minority whose 
beliefs and behavior seem inimical to 
democracy. 

More impressive, and in a sense, more 
significant, is the third indirect and 
subtle influence of totalitarianism on 
liberal educators. It is the growing tend- 
ency of many liberal educators to accept 
patterns of thought closely associated 
with the fascist Zeit geist. One of these is 
the repudiation of the possibility of ob- 
jective knowledge. The doctrine of the 
relativity of truth, to be sure, lies em- 
bedded in the epistemology of James 
and Dewey. But for them the search 
for truths, through testing and continous 
experimentation, was a sine qua non. 
Whatever else may be said about the 
concept of the relativity of knowledge, 
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it may, unless it is coupled with this re- 
quirement for constant testing and ex- 
perimentation, undermine the continuity 
of the effort of reason and disinterested 
search for truths. Even more important 
is the growing tendency in education to 
accept the teachings regarding the irra- 
tional which the Fascists and Nazis seem 
to have implemented so successfully on 
an operational level. Here we must 
clearly distinguish between the recogni- 
tion of the irrational as an actuality in the 
makeup of mankind and the elevation 
and glorification of the irrational itself. 
Some liberal educators go so far as to ad- 
vocate the use of the irrational through 
a manipulation of the emotions of youth, 
in the fight against the irrational. The 
crisis has led them into the retreat from 
reason—the same retreat which men like 
Lewis Mumford have made. 

We may also expect to hear much 
more about loyalties that transcend rea- 
son and analysis. We have already heard 
a great liberal justice on the Supreme 
Court elevate patriotism as a value 
above all rights of individual conscience. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the case of 
the Minersville School District versus 
Gobitis in many respects approaches the 
doctrine of statism. It is true that one 
feature of the decision—that which de- 
clares against judicial interference with 
the educational policies determined by 
communities—may be construed in a 
different sense. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
nevertheless did declare that the state 
can use any means or methods it chooses 
to promote patriotic unity in times of 
crisis, regardless of the intrinsic wisdom 
or effectiveness of such methods. He 
states further that no individual has any 
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legal or moral right to protest against 
these state-declared methods for achiev- 
ing unity. It is again significant that 
American liberal educators protested 
feebly or not at all against this decision 
from the highest court of the land. It 
may well be, however, hysteria or no 
hysteria, that a considerable number of 
educators have kept some part of bal- 
ance in these times of tension. 

It is important to relate all these 
indirect influences of totalitarianism on 
American education not only to the truly 
terrifying Nazi successes but to the exist- 
ence within our own society of some of 
the tendencies which produced totalitar- 
ianism abroad. It is indeed clear that far 
more devotion to democracy is needed. 
But it is also clear that not by words, 
symbols and slogans alone, but by deeds 
must American youth and all Americans 
be strengthened in their love of Amer- 
ica, of what America has meant, of what 
it has promised. And these deeds must 
give assurance that, not too far in the 
future, there shall be no privation while 
resources are abundant—that the Ameri- 
can way of life is a way of contented 
and happy living—not of frustration, 
not of insecurity, not of slow dying. 

That new tasks are already being 
shouldered by American education in 
the defense program is clear. There is 
at least the possibility that in pointing 
out to Americans the conflicts in our so- 
ciety and the place of America in the 
reconstruction that must come no less 
at home than in the larger world, 
American education may contribute to 
the growth of a more affirmative state, 
a more organic society. American edu- 
cation once helped to fortify Americans 
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against any temptation to follow in the 
path of Napoleonic reaction. It is pos- 
sible now that American education may 
similarly, in defending our life against 
the challenge of totalitarianism abroad, 
throw its strength against the develop- 
ment of a slave culture at home which 
might come with the more affirmative 
state and the more organic society. To 
say all this is not, to be sure, to suggest 
that American intellectual leaders in- 
cluding those concerned with schools 
and colleges, are free agents functioning 


apart from the social and economic 
milieu. But because these leaders have 
or should have perspective, because they 
are or should be aware of the great 
tradition of humanism, of decency, of 
the values of the mind, of reason and 
of light, they have a special obligation 
and a special responsibility. Only if our 
leaders rise to such a responsibility and 
meet it, can we be reasonably hopeful 
that America may truly defeat totali- 
tarianism and achieve the great poten- 
tialities of America—and of man. 















Democracy fundamentally respects the authority of truth rather than 
that of autocratic leaders or classes; it accepts compromise in the pro- 
visional adjustment of controversies to secure pragmatic ends; it be- 
lieves in human equality as opposed to the fixed differentiations of 
hereditary castes, and it keeps open the avenues of progress for each 
individual citizen; it places the rights and responsibilities of individ- 
uals above those of any institution, including the state; it protects and 
aids individuals through proper provision for the general welfare; it 
accepts the principles of popular sovereignty and civil liberty; and 
it establishes the expansion and maintenance of human happiness as 
the criterion for judging the efficiency of social processes and institu- 
tions.—B. F. Pirrencer in Indoctrination for American Democracy. 
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‘The rich, sweet blue of autumn’s skies 
Is greyed a bit, and lovelier for that; 
I feel its depth, and realize 
That summer’s dazzling blues were flat; 
This softer shade arrests the gaze, 
And banishes the wearied thought, 
As far-off skyline’s purple haze 
Up-curves the lines the strong light brought; 
Just so a quiet, older face, 
Is in its own small way akin, 
Has of its youthful tints a trace, 
But softer tones of hair and skin; 
A deeper and more restful poise, 
A blending of the sharpened lines; 
As autumn blends the light turquoise, 


Above the darkening firs and pines. 


—MarGarRET JANET ACOMB 














Little Briar 


Jesse STUART 


ew Jason Stringer sat in his 
office checking the absentee list. As 
he sat wondering why this boy and this 
girl were absent from school, his office 
door was shoved open and Coach 
Meyers stood looking at him with his 
hand against the door. Coach Meyers’ 
cheeks were red as two wind-blown em- 
bers and his lips were curved in a snarl. 
His light-brown hair stood tousled on 
his head. Jason Stringer saw at a quick 
glance that something was wrong. 

“What’s wrong, Coach?” Jason 
Stringer asked as he turned from the 
absentee list on his desk. 

“What’s wrong?” Coach Meyers re- 
peated. “There’s plenty wrong, Mr. 
Stringer. It’s Little Briar again!” 

“Come inside the office and close the 
door.” 

Coach Meyers came inside the office 
and closed the door. 

“You may leave the office, Eustacia,” 
the Maxwell High School Principal 
said to his student secretary. “I want 
to talk privately with the Coach.” 

Eustacia Pratt gathered her books and 
papers from an office table and walked 
from the office, closing the door silently 
behind her. 

“Tt’s that Little Briar,” Coach Mey- 
ers snapped. “He makes me so mad I 
can’t see straight and what he did this 
morning was enough to make any 
teacher mad.” 

“Tell me about it,” Jason Stringer 
said as he arose from his chair. 


“You know, Mr. Stringer, Little 
Briar has been giving me trouble,” Coach 
Meyers answered. “He takes spells in 
my class. He doesn’t exactly sleep. He 
just sits and stares into space. I’d call it 
day-dreaming.” 

“Is that all he’s done?” 

“Oh, no—that’s not all,” Coach Mey- 
ers said. “If that were all, I could look 
over him. That’s not what I’ve come 
to tell you about. I saw him tear five 
pages from his notebook this morning. 
I want you to return to the Laboratory 
with me and see for yourself. This is 
more than I can stand. My patience 
with that boy is at an end!” 

Coach Meyers’ face started reddening 
again as he spoke of the five pages torn 
from the notebook. His blue eyes 
snapped. Anger spread over his face like 
flood waters spread over the low bot- 
toms from the Tygart River every 
Spring. 

“All right Coach,” Jason Stringer 
said, “I’ll go to the laboratory with 
you—” 

Coach Meyers led the way down the 
corridor past the rows of light-green 
lockers on both sides of the corridors. 
The two men hurried up the steps at 
the west end of the building, talking 
as they went. Coach Meyers took long 
strides with his short powerful legs and 
his big arms swung in rhythm from his 
powerfully broad shoulders. 

“Bring your notebook over here, 
Little Briar,’ Coach Meyers com- 
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manded. “I want Mr. Stringer to see 
what you have done!” 

His classmates sat silently as Little 
Briar climbed down from the stool chair 
at the laboratory table. Little Briar’s 
feet didn’t touch the floor when he sat 
upon the stool chair and used a micro- 
scope. He was the smallest student in 
Coach Meyers’ class. He was the small- 
est boy in Maxwell High School. 

“Here’s the note book,” Little Briar 
said, reaching Jason Stringer his book 
with his right hand. In his left hand he 
carried the crumpled pages that he had 
torn from the notebook. 

“Let him see the pages you tore out 
of your notebook too,” Coach Meyers 
commanded. 

Little Briar reached them to his high 
school principal without saying a word. 
Little’s face wore a serious expression. 
His thin lips were slightly curved. 
Brown freckles stood prominently on his 
pale face. His uncombed hair fell like 
a tousle of autumn-colored sawbriars 
over his high forehead. Soon as he 
reached his notebook pages to Principal 
Jason Stringer, he turned and walked 
back across the room amid the glaring 
eyes of many students. They watched 
him climb upon his high stool chair 
and dangle his legs in the space between 
him and the floor. 

Little Briar glanced through the still 
laboratory to see what Jason Stringer 
was doing. He saw him reading the 
torn out pages. Students first looked at 
Little, then they glanced toward Coach 
Meyers who stood like a statue of cold 
winter stone. Students watched Jason 
Stringer read one page of Little Briar’s 
scribbling. They watched him put this 


page aside and read another. They 
watched him read something on all five 
pages. They watched him hunt the first 
sheet and reread it. They saw him turn 
to first one page and then another. 

“Did you write these, Little Briar?” 
Jason Stringer asked. 

“Yes sir, I did.” 

“Are you sure you did?” 

“Quite sure, sir!” 

The students looked at each other. 
Their eyes grew wider apart. Expres- 
sions of curiosity beamed on their faces. 
Coach Meyers’ face was flushed by a 
different expression as if he had really 
overlooked something. Now there was 
a shuffling of papers in the room. The 
stony silence was broken. 

“You’re sure you didn’t memorize 
these and copy them in a subconscious 
mood?” 

“No sir—I’m not sure if I know what 
you are talking about.” 

“It’s simply great stuff,” Jason 
Stringer said. “I can’t believe that a high 
school student is capable of doing this.” 

“What are you talking about, Mr. 
Stringer?” Coach Meyers asked. 

“What this boy has written,” Jason 
Stronger answered. “Haven’t you read 
what he’s written on these sheets?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Coach Meyers re- 
plied. 

“Then youve missed something, 
Coach.” 

Coach Meyers looked at Jason 
Stringer. The expression on his face 
changed again. The students looked at 
each other. They looked at Little Briar. 
A tiny dry smile came to his lips and 
his face colored dimming the freckles 
that stood so prominently when Jason 
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Stringer and Coach Meyers entered the 
room. 

“Little Briar, I want to believe you,” 
the Principal said. “I guess you have 
told me the truth. I’ve read much poetry 
in my day. All I know is, I’ve never 
read these or anything like them. I 
judge by your copies here where you’ve 
tried six words here in one line before 
you got the right one. I’ve tried writing 
poetry. I know what it is. I just don’t 
see how a high school student could do 
this! I am amazed. I don’t know 
whether this is a dream or a reality that 
I have a student in Maxwell High 
School that can do this!” 

Jason Stringer looked pleased. He 
was excited. As he talked he kept look- 
ing at the crumpled notebook sheets. He 
would read this one or that one over 
and over again. Coach Meyers stood in 
frozen silence. The students looked at 
Little Briar whose legs were swinging at 
a rapid pace. 

Jason Stringer walked slowly to his 
office. During the remainder of the day, 
he would return to Little Briar’s poems 
and read them. He wondered if he had 
made a mistake about their merit. He 
wondered if he had praised them too 
highly before the class of Science stu- 
dents. There was another way to test the 
merit of these poems, he thought. He 
called a meeting of his English teachers 
after school that day. He read these 
poems aloud to them and asked for 
for their opinions on these poems. The 
teachers didn’t believe that Little Briar 
had written them. Then he asked them 
if they had ever read anything like 
them. None of the teachers had. He 
asked them if they could find one trace 
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of imitation in them. Not one teacher 
could. 

The following day Jason Stringer 
called Little Briar into the office. “I am 
going to send these poems away, Little 
Briar,” his high school principal said. 
“J am going to send them to the editor 
of a magazine. I am not saying that you 
have copied these poems or even im- 
itated any poet’s work. If you have 
done either, I cannot find it. The poems 
are so good, Little Briar, that I cannot 
conceive of your writing them. If you 
haven’t now is the time for you to tell 
me. I believe you have written them. If 
you haven’t the editors will know.” 

“T am not afraid,” Little Briar said. 
“Send them any place you want to send 
them. I know I wrote them. I know 
they are mine. I couldn’t keep from 
writing them! I didn’t have any paper 
with me. I had to use my notebook.” 

“When did you write them?” 

“Tn his class yesterday morning.” 

“All five of them?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you written poems before?” 

“Yes, sir—many of them.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“Tore them up or hid them.” 

“Bring them to me from now on.” 

“All right, sir.” 

Little Briar left Jason’s office. Jason 
typed the poems and sent them to a 
nationally-known magazine. He didn’t 
send a note with the poems telling a 
seventeen year old school boy had writ- 
ten them. He sent them in Little Briar’s 
own name and if they were returned 
they would be returned to Little Briar. 

Another week had passed. Maxwell 
High School faculty members were 
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choosing their students with the best 
scholastic records to represent their 
classes in the District Scholastic Contest. 
Coach Meyers came to the Principal’s 
ofice with two of his Science students’ 
records. “Mr. Stringer,” Coach Meyers 
said, “I have two records here and I 
don’t know which student to choose. 
These records are very close. It’s Little 
Briar again.” 

“You mean he has a good record in 
Science?” 

“He’s one of my best students, Mr. 
Stringer,” Coach Meyers said. “He’s all 
right until he day-dreams.” 

“You are to make this selection Coach 
Meyers,” the principal answered. “You 
know, I leave this to you teachers.” 

“I have a feeling that I have mis- 
judged Little Briar once,” Coach Mey- 
ers said. “I think I did him an injustice 
about the notebook that day. I don’t 
understand his moods. I am a teacher. 
I believe you'll agree to that I am. It’s 
never been my policy to cater to any 
student’s whims in the schoolroom. But 
to turn over a new leaf in my life, I’m 
going to enter Little Briar in Science 
in this District Scholastic Contest.” 

“That is fine,” Jason Stringer replied. 
“If you hadn’t entered him in Science, 
I was going to select him to represent 
my English Literature in this contest.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Stringer,” the Coach 
said. 

It was Monday morning two weeks 
later when Little Briar walked into the 
Principal’s office and laid a letter on his 
desk. It was the envelope that Jason 
Stringer had sent to return Little 
Briar’s poems in if the editor didn’t 
take them. The letter had been broken. 
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Before the principal could look at the 
letter, Little Briar left his office. Jason 
hurriedly pulled the letter from the en- 
velope. The first thing he saw was a 
tiny green check attached to a brief let- 
ter. The letter read that his poems were 
fresh and original. The editor had taken 
two of the five poems. He had returned 
three with apologies because the maga- 
zine didn’t have enough space for 
poetry. 

“Then I wasn’t fooled about this 
poetry,” the principal thought. 

Jason Stringer took the letter and 
check and showed it to the English 
teachers in Maxwell High School. He 
was prouder than he had been in all of 
his years of teaching. He was proud that 
he had found these poems, that he had 
sent them to an editor. 

On Tuesday a student brought mail 
from the post office to the Principal’s 
office. Jason Stringer noticed a letter 
from the State Department. He opened 
it immediately to see what Maxwell 
High School had done in the District 
Scholastic Contest. Maxwell High 
School students had placed second, 
third, fourth and fifth—and a few hadn’t 
placed at all. He glanced down to the 
Science grade to see what Little Briar 
had done. It was a first place. Little 
Briar had won the only first place that 
the school had won in the District Scho- 
lastic Contest. He looked at the state 
winners and Little Briar had won first 
place in Science in the State. 

The Principal didn’t tell Coach Mey- 
ers about this. He didn’t tell anybody. 
He waited until Wednesday morning to 
make this important announcement in 
chapel to students and teachers. 
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The world tomorrow! 

That will be a thing to see, I tell you! 

Man a King—and every force of nature 

Working his will! 

Can you see the splendor of it? 

Gold and chromium and brass and copper, 

Binding in a flash the sea and sky? 

Highways purring overhead, roaring under ground; 

Traffic in the air—the bird-songs drowned in the roar of motors; 
The even effulgence of indirect lighting; 

The sun, the meteors harnessed, 

Mars and the moon regular commuting stations! 

Food in capsules, Life in vitamins and serums; 

No intense cold, no torrid heat, no space! 

Leisure—and yet no lessening in the rushing, 

Education—and its resultant cynicism ; 


No old age, no ugliness, no incurable miseries. 





Sanitation, beauty of line and color! 





Life in a quickened tempo—synchronized to electricity! 





I shall not see it—nor you. 
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Long underground with the Caesars of yesterday 
We shall have rotted. 
We shall have passed away with the Age of Swing! 
Tomorrow will be a Symphony! 
It will be powerful and marvelous and stupendous! 
And yet— 
In that tomorrow, I wonder, 

' Will we be nearer that “Parliament of Man, 
The Federation of the World” that Tennyson 
Wrote of in 1842? 
Will we be approaching then Walt Whitman’s dream 
Of “Tyrants trembling, crowns growing dim, 
One heart to the Globe?” 
Will there be brotherhood and understanding 
In that tomorrow? 
Better else no flashing of type or pictures 
Or music through the ether— 
No streamlined speed, no rockets to the moon! 
In the world tomorrow, God, 


Let There Be Peace! 


ere 





Plato’s Philosopher-King and 


American Democracy 


L. P. CHAMBERS 


ETWEEN the present and the times 
B in which Plato wrote his Republic 
there is a striking parallel. A civilization 
seemed, then as now, to be on the verge 
of disaster. A world-war, with an empire 
and its vassals on the one side and the 
western democracies on the other, had 
recently been fought, and the democra- 
cies had won. Some of their territory 
had indeed been devastated and their 
best blood spilt; but the victory had 
brought, to Athens, at least, a period 
of unparalleled prosperity (she held the 
war purse for her allies as well as for 
herself), and had also brought her, 
mainly from outside, an unparalleled 
period of intellectual and artistic ac- 
tivity—the great but brief period of 
Athenian glory, the Periclean Age. But 
her war-begotten prosperity proved to 
be artificial and short-lived; and soon 
the economic, social and moral depres- 
sion which follows in the wake of any 
great war came upon Athens. With a 
few outstanding exceptions even her in- 
tellectual activity turned out to be super- 
ficial, the mental effervescence of soph- 
ists who offered, in place of the mid- 
Victorianism of pre-war Athens, quack 
morals and short cuts to pleasure and 
to power: meanwhile challenging the 
gods of the state but replacing them by 
no objects worthy of loyalty or even 
of belief. Anaxagoras, though not him- 
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self a sophist, contributed to the intellec- 
tual confusion of the people by teaching 
that sun, moon and stars are not divine 
beings but superheated matter. He was 
not in intent a materialist, for he pro- 
claimed Intellect ruler of the universe; 
but it turned out to be a deus ex machina, 
and Socrates sought in vain in_ his 
writings for any hint that reality had 
meaning. 

What expectations I had formed, he 

says, and how grievously was I disap- 
pointed! As I proceeded, I found my 
philosopher altogether forsaking mind or 
any other principle of order, but having 
recourse to air, and ether, and water, and 
other eccentricities... . 2 Any power which, 
in arranging them as they are, arranges 
them for the best never enters into their 
minds: and instead of finding any superior 
strength in it, they expect to discover an- 
other Atlas of the world who is stronger 
and more ever lasting and more containing 
than the good;—of the obligatory and 
containing power of the good they think 
nothing; and yet this is the principle which 
I would fain learn if any one would teach 
me (Phaedo, 98, 99). 
(One can almost hear an Aldous Hux- 
ley seeking in our own confused times 
for a meaning in life which neither the 
conventions of the pre-war generation 
nor the unconventionalities of the post- 
war seem to supply.) 

So it came about that while the 
natural philosophy of the day was 
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putting to doubt the supernatural mean- 
ing which orthodox religion had found 
in life, the sophists were offering in its 
place a tangible but wholly superficial 
meaning, for they offered to teach men 
the art of success in everyday affairs, 
public as well as private, without enquiry 
into the ultimate meaning of human 
life. Such was the moral and intellectual 
ferment of Athens in Pericles’ day. 

Pericles was still alive when the de- 
pression began. Social and moral unrest, 
economic insecurity, war for markets 
between Athens and her former allies, 
and at last a siege and a terrible pesti- 
lence that decimated the population: un- 
der these gathering clouds Pericles died, 
himself already out of favor with the 
multitude. Then came dissension and 
class-war, not only between states but 
within Athens herself; until, exhausted, 
Athens and the other Greek democracies 
fell a ripe and easy prey to the more 
efficient and ruthless fascist dictatorships 
of Macedon and then of Rome, while 
appeals for unity between the Greek 
democracies ere it was too late fell upon 
deaf ears. 


We Greeks see all this, and what do we 
do? [asks the implacable Demosthenes in 
his orations against Philip]. We don’t get 
indignant and send envoys to each other 
about it. No. So feeble is our policy and so 
divided are we, that up to this moment we 
have not been able to do a single thing to 
help ourselves; we have not even done the 
first things needful. We have made no 
alliances, no treaties of friendship and as- 
sistance, nothing. We watch the fellow 
overshadowing Greece, and yet, so far as I 
can see, each of us determines to profit by 


“Quoted from Greece, by M. A. Hamilton, 
pp. 211 f. 


the time it takes Philip to destroy our neigh- 
bour, instead of doing what we can to save 
the country. Yet each of us knows perfectly 
well, even if he feels himself at present the 
farthest away from the danger, that Philip, 
like the attack of some fever or recurring 
disease, will in the end seize upon him.” 


The dissolution of Athens was rapid. 
Only ninety years elapsed between the 
death of Pericles, when the clouds had 
already begun to gather, and the battle 
of Chaeronaea, where Greek oratory and 
democracy bowed to the phalanxes of 
Philip. In this period Plato lived and 
wrote. Born in 427, the year after Peri- 
cles died, he died in 347, nine years be- 
fore the defeat at Chaeronaea. 

To the Republic one might then offer 
as subtitle the question, “What in these 
troubled times can a philosopher do?” 
And the answer which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Socrates is almost a cry of 
despair: 


Then, Adeimantus, I said, the worthy 
disciples of philosophy will be but a small 
remnant—[Isaiah in Jerusalem also had 
placed his hope in a “remnant”]. . . 

[ And Plato continues:] Those who belong 
to this small class have tasted how sweet and 
blessed a possession philosophy is, and have 
also seen enough of the madness of the 
multitude [the multitude who, when Plato 
wrote these words, had long since put to 
death Socrates, the noblest and wisest of 
Greeks]: and they know that no politician 
is honest, nor is there any champion of 
justice at whose side they may fight and be 
saved. Such a one may be compared to a 
man who had fallen among wild beasts— 
he will not join in the wickedness of his 
fellows, but neither is he able singly to 
resist all their fierce natures, and therefore 
seeing that he would be of no use to the 
State or to his friends, and reflecting that 
he would have to throw away his life with- 
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out doing any good either to himself or 
others, he holds his peace, and goes his own 
way. He is like one who, in the storm of 
dust and sleet which the driving wind hur- 
ries along, retires under the shelter of a 
wall; and seeing the rest of mankind full 
of wickedness, he is content, if only he can 
live his own life and be pure from evil or 
unrighteousness, and depart in peace and 
good-will, with bright hopes (Rep., 496). 
This is the same Socrates who in his 


defence before his judges had said: 


For I am certain, O men of Athens, that 
if I had engaged in politics, I should have 
perished long ago, and done no good either 
to you or to myself; . . . he who will fight 
for the right, if he would live even for a 
brief space, must have a private station and 
not a public one (A pfol., 31E f.). 


Can the philospoher, then, in times like 
these do nothing but live his own life 
and at last depart in peace? Even then, 
says Adeimantus, “he will have done a 
great work before he departs.” Does 
he mean that to “keep oneself pure and 
unspotted from the world” is a great 
work; or is he perhaps thinking of the 
great work which Socrates was doing as 
gadfly to Athens, even while avoiding 
political life? But Plato is not satisfied 
even with that: 


A great work—yes [replies the Platonic 
Socrates]: but not the greatest, unless he 
finds a State suitable to him: for in a State 
which is suitable to him he will have a 
larger growth and be the savior of his 
country, as well as of himself (Rep., 
497A). 

Is this passage autobiographic? Had 
Plato hoped in vain that he might be 
given in Athens the opportunity which, 
if tradition is to be trusted, he was twice 
given in Syracuse, though both his ef- 
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forts there met with failure? Does his 
picture of the mutinous sailors who bind 
their captain echo his first failure in 
Syracuse? However that may be, it is 
well to remember that for Plato the best 
life is not the life of contemplation. It 
might be the most pleasant, but it is only 
second best. Those who—in his famous 
allegory of the cave—escape from the 
cave-world of sense impressions, and the 
world of dollars and cents, to the upper 
air and light, and who thus 


attain to the beatific vision, are unwilling 
to descend to human affairs, from the 
Mount of Transfiguration to the valley 
where are men possessed of devils: for 
their souls are ever hastening into the upper 
world where they desire to dwell (#., 
517E). 

But it will be the duty of the founders 
of the ideal state to compel them 


to descend again among the prisoners of 
the den, and partake of their labours and 
honours, whether these are worth having 
or not (ib., 519D). 

[For] until philosophers are kings, or 
the kings and princes of this world have 
the spirit and power of philosophy, and 
political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
and those commoner natures who pursue 
either to the exclusion of the other are com- 
pelled to stand aside, cities will never have 
rest from their evils—no, nor the human 
race, as I believe—and behold the light of 


day (ib. 473D). 

This, then, is the theme of the Repub- 
lic. What in these troubled times should 
we do if we are to save our cities and 
the human race from the evils that 
threaten to overwhelm us? The answer 
is one which, as both Socrates and Adei- 
mantus foresee, will be met by the mul- 
titude with scorn and even with fury— 
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the same fury and derision which today 
is poured out upon a similar “extrava- 
gant” proposal, as Socrates himself 
called it: the proposal, namely, that 
power should be vested only in the 
philosopher-king, in those whom we to- 
day would call “the brain trust.” 

We must go back a step and ask, 


Plato’s thesis as to the cause of war 
and other evils is as follows. Socrates 
has been describing the growth of the 
state in population, and its growth also 
in complexity of structure as it grows in 
the number and complexity of its needs 
and luxuries. And what follows? 


The country which was enough to sup- 
port the original inhabitants will be too 
small now, and not enough? 

Quite true. 

Then a slice of our neighbour’s land will 
be wanted by us for pasture and tillage, and 
they will want a slice of ours, if, like our- 
selves, they exceed the limits of necessity, 
and give themselves up to the unlimited 
accumulation of wealth? 

That, Socrates, will be inevitable. 

And so we shall go to war, Glaucon, 
shall we not? 

Most certainly, he replied. 

Then, without determining as _ yet 
whether war does good or harm, thus much 
we may affirm, that now we have discov- 
ered war to be derived from causes which 
are also the causes of almost all the evils 
in States, private as well as public (%., 


373DE). 

This is not the naive assertion that 
money is the root of all evil; Plato does 
not condemn wealth as such, but the 
desire for the unlimited accumulation of 
wealth. And the remedy he offers for 
this state of affairs is to vest authority 
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what is the source of evil in the state if 
we are to understand why the “philoso- 
pher,” as Plato understands the term, 
is the only one who can save the state 
from ruin, if any man can. Philosophy, 
however, did not do it for Athens, for 
her disease was too far gone. Can it do 
it for the democratic state today? 


solely in individuals in whom the desire 
for wealth is subordinate to considera- 
tions of public welfare. 


Let us note among the guardians those 
who in their whole life show the greatest 
eagerness to do what is for the good of 
their country, and the greatest repugnance 
to do what is against her interests. . . . 1 And 
they will have to be watched at every age, 
in order that we may see whether they 
preserve their resolution, and never, under 
the influence either of force or enchant- 
ment, forget or cast off their sense of duty 


to the State (#., 412E). 


But Plato assumed that only the few 
are free from the desire for personal 
wealth and advantage, and, conse- 
quently, that only the few are qualified 
to rule, or even to train themselves for 
rule. The Republic is an account of the 
means whereby this aristocratic minority 
is to be trained and fitted for its task. 
The regulations for the other classes in 
the state may safely be left to the rulers 
to prescribe, provided the rulers are of 
the desired intelligence and character. Is 
Plato’s scheme applicable or in any way 
adaptable to twentieth century democ- 
racy? Can it help to save our countries 
from a fate similar to that which over- 
whelmed the Greek states in 347 B.c.? 
Nay! There are some who today are 
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asking an even more disturbing ques- 
tion: whether democracy be worth 
saving at all; whether those states which 
are threatening democracy today are 
not, by their superior efficiency in organi- 
zation and striking power, proving the 
superiority of their form of government. 
We are thus compelled to go even far- 
ther back and ask ourselves two prior 
questions: what the purpose of a state 
is, and what the kind of efficiency we 
have a right to expect, before we can 
answer the question whether democracy 
can be saved or is indeed worth the 
saving. 

One may readily dispose, I believe, 
of the doctrine that the individual exists 
for the sake of the state. Appeal is often 
made to the concept of the state as a 
mystic super-entity in which the indi- 
vidual is to be merged and to which at 
need he must sacrifice himself. But in 
practice this mystic super-entity turns 
out to be an individual or a group of 
individuals who arrogate to themselves 
the authority of the state and use this 
usurped position to further their own 
private interests. But political democra- 
cies are precisely states which have 
rejected the doctrine of the divine 
right of rulers, often to the extent of 
beheading kings and nobles, and, more 
recently, of taxing out of existence the 
swollen fortunes of those who think 
the state exists solely to enable them to 
enrich themselves at others’ expense. On 
the face of it, at any rate, there seems, 
to one brought up in the traditions of 
democracy, no reason to think that either 
nature or God intended the many to 
subordinate their ideas or sacrifice their 
interests for the advantage of the one 
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or the few. For the advantage of the 
whole state of which they are members, 
yes! but not for the personal advantage 
of a few, only, of the members of the 
state. 

Granted, then, that the individual 
does not exist for the state, but the state 
for all its members, what form of organi- 
zation best meets the needs and interests 
of its citizens? Plato seems to have re- 
garded order and security as the de- 
sirable conditions of a state: each person 
with a function to perform and all per- 
forming their functions, the philosopher- 
king presiding over all. In this state, 
once set up, no innovation is to be al- 
lowed. (Plato’s state, however, is not a 
tyranny; for the philosopher-king, 
though an absolute ruler, is a benevolent 
and intelligent despot and rules for the 
benefit of his subjects, a “father and 
savior” to his people.) And, following 
Plato fairly closely, Aristotle also held 
that a monarchy would be the best form 
of government if you could find a ruler 
with the proper qualifications; although 
he added that, since godlike men are few 
and far between, so that in most cases 
men are ruled by their equals, democ- 
racy is in these circumstances the best 
possible form of government, though 
not the ideally best. The ideal would be, 
he thought, concentration of authority 
in a worthy monarchy or aristocracy, for 
in this way only are order and efficiency 
to be assured. But where men are more 
or less equal the diffusion of authority 
over the many may be accepted, as a 
concession, however, to human weak- 
ness, not as an ideal to be striven for. 

Now, if efficiency and order be in- 
deed what we desire, then the greatest 
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concentration of authority is the ideal 
of government; and the more nearly 
we approximate the organization of the 
ant-hill or bee-hive the nearer we come 
to the perfect society. This is the ideal 
of the fascist; and he looks with scorn 
on that state where every new decision 
has to run the gauntlet of popular dis- 
cussion and radio broadcast, of legis- 
lative debate and judicial review, and 
whose leader cannot do what he thinks 
best, but only what he can persuade the 
people to accept from him. And often 
the confused, conflicting, and selfish 
policies and programs of the world’s 
democracies, our own included, tempt 
one to envy the efhiciency and forth- 
rightness of fascist states, if only... ! 
But there’s the rub. For we certainly 
do not envy the subjects of Hitler and 
Mussolini even at their best, far less 
those in concentration camps or in pov- 
erty and exile. If only we could have 
eficiency and security without loss of 
personal liberty! When we are starving, 
we are willing to sell our birthright for 
a mess of pottage; but when we are once 
again fed, we realize too late that we 
have paid too great a price. Even if our 
rulers could feed us manna from heaven 
we could not for long tolerate absolute 
rule; for we are men and not ants. 
“Milk from contented cows!” But who 
would want to be a cow, even if con- 
tented? Man is paradoxically enough a 
being who could not long be content to 
be merely content. He is, as Bergson 
argues, the being in whom the creative 
processes of evolution are'still going on. 

Evolution, however, occurs not in 
terms of perfect adaptation of organism 
to environment—for that way lies stag- 
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nation—but in a continuous process of 
adaptation lost and regained, of a per- 
petually repeated destruction and res- 
toration of balance between the live 
organism and its environment. In sim- 
ilar vein did Jefferson propose a periodic 
revolution in the state so that man 
might keep up with himself—a proposal 
strange and fearful to those who pride 
themselves in being the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, yet fear noth- 
ing so much as revolution; to whom the 
results of that revolution seem so em- 
inently satisfactory that they can con- 
ceive no greater menace to the American 
ideal of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, than continual, even if peace- 
ful, change. But man is a being who will 
not long stay put; and the type of 
organization, even if it were possible, 
which should adequately meet the de- 
sires and needs of all its citizens today 
would not meet them tomorrow. In or- 
der, therefore, to secure a smoothly run- 
ning social machine which would never 
get out of order, we should have to 
forbid every conflicting idea and “liqui- 
date” every refractory ideal; and, hav- 
ing achieved this, we should have to 
decree that henceforth human nature 
and habits shall never change. 

Now, if the state exists for all its 
citizens and not the citizens for the 
state, and if man be such as here de- 
scribed, that is, a being growing in in- 
sight and aspiration and who therefore 
refuses to “stay put,” then the ideal state 
is not that which secures the greatest 
amount of standardized order and ef- 
ficiency, but that which assures to the 
individual the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity for the development of his latent 
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faculties. Obviously, we must cooperate 
one with the other. We live in states, 
as Plato long ago pointed out, just be- 
cause we can secure our needs and fulfill 
our dreams more adequately through 
cooperation than in isolation. Hence, a 
degree of adjustment between our vary- 
ing plans and purposes must be made. 
We need traffic lights and traffic regula- 
tions, not, however, that the road-hogs 
may get ahead at the expense of the 
rest, but in order that all may get ahead 
as fast and as far as the circumstances 
of our traveling together make possible. 
Government exists to prescribe the 
necessary traffic regulations for society ; 
but it cannot decree them once and for 
all, for it also exists to build new high- 
ways for social cooperation and to 
change the regulations to meet changed 
conditions. In a democracy, then, needs, 
ideas, ideals keep always ahead of social 
and political institutions, so that these 
are, by the very nature of a democracy, 
always inefhcient—if by inefficiency we 
mean the incapacity of institutions to 
keep up with the desires and needs of 
the people. But if we take the function 
of a state to be the fullest possible de- 
velopment of its citizens, then a form 
of government which enables us forever 
to dream new dreams and try new ex- 
periments in social living—provided 
these experiments are not carried out to 
the advantage of a few but seek the ad- 
vantage of all—is doing what a govern- 
ment is intended to do, namely, to keep 
the institutions of society growing in 
order thereby to stimulate the growth 
of the ideals and aspirations of its citi- 
zens, even if for that very reason our 
sleeves and trouser legs are always too 
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short for our limbs. And so, having con- 
vinced ourselves that despite its apparent 
inefhciency democracy is an ideal form 
of government, we return to our former 
question, whether Plato’s ideal of the 
philosopher-king is in any way appli- 
cable or adaptable to twentieth century 
democracy. 

We may define democracy in Lin- 
coln’s terms: the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
And if so, then America is not fully a 
democracy as long as a part of the 
native born population of this land is 
deprived by legalistic devices of the 
right to vote, and as long as those who 
do vote have their votes controlled by 
vested interests on whom they depend 
for a living. Indeed, whether political 
democracy is possible without industrial 
democracy may be seriously questioned. 
But to this Lincolnian ideal we pay lip- 
service at least. Is our lip-service justi- 
fied? If we accept Plato’s premise that 
the vast majority of mankind is incor- 
rigibly selfish, we shall have to answer, 
No! For we seem in that case to be 
faced with the dilemma: either to main- 
tain our loyalty to democratic institu- 
tions but confess that our political sys- 
tem is thereby doomed to inefficiency 
and corruption; or else to escape in- 
efficiency, if not corruption, by discard- 
ing democracy. Are these the only alter- 
natives? 

We can escape this dilemma by chal- 
lenging Plato’s premise. For the faith 
that underlies the democratic theory of 
the state is that all citizens are not only 
entitled to vote but are capable of being 
trained to vote intelligently and hon- 
estly. The American system of state-fur- 
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nished universal education was indeed 
designed for this very reason, because 
it was regarded as essential in order 
to secure an intelligent, and there- 
fore presumably an honest, electorate. 
As long as rule is vested only in an 
intellectual and propertied minority, the 
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education of the masses, however de- 
sirable it may be on other grounds, is 
not a political necessity. But when the 
masses are given the vote, universal edu- 
cation becomes necessary if the state is 
to survive. Mass ignorance is the fertile 
soil of despotism. 


III 


Experience seems to belie our expec- 
tations in regard to education. Increased 
literacy has meant neither increased 
intelligence and independence in the 
electorate, nor increased honesty and 
eficiency in goverment — municipal, 
state or federal. On the contrary, the 
advance student in economics is as likely 
as not to violate in his business practice 
every principle of economics he learned 
in college, and the advance student in 
ethics to become the secretary of some 
corrupt political boss—if we may trust 
reports by investigators into the role 
played by college graduates in industry 
and in politics; for, say they, “a man 
must live.” But if experience belies the 
hope with which the fathers of this 
republic established and expanded the 
system of compulsory education, does it 
follow that education has failed? May 
it not mean that we have pursued false 
ideals and wrong methods in our edu- 
cation? 

In the first place, we have held before 
our young people not the ideal of loyal 
citizenship but the hope that through 
education they might win their way 
more readily to fame and to prosperity, 
and we have gathered statistics to show 
how much greater are the prospects of 
a college graduate to succeed financially 
than those of his less fortunate com- 


petitors. Now this is not the ideal that 
we should provide our young folk if 
we hope to make them more intelligent 
and honest citizens, at least if we agree 
with Plato that the state suffers injury 
when the seeker after profits secures 
control of political power. And, in the 
second place, our method—that of un- 
due specialization—has also been wrong. 
When asked what that knowledge is 
which gives the state the quality of 
wisdom, Socrates replies, and rightly 
enough as it seems to me, that it is not 
the knowledge of carpentry or agricul- 
ture, nor does it advise 

about any particular thing in the State, but 
about the whole, and considers how a State 


can best deal with itself and with other 
States (7., 428D). 


For it is surely obvious that citizenship 
involves knowledge not only of some 
special art or craft—each of us must in- 
deed master a craft, but that does not 
qualify one for citizenship; but it in- 
volves also knowledge of one’s role in 
the social scheme, national and inter- 
national, and therefore knowledge also 
of the outline of the social scheme as 
a whole. This much at least should the 
intelligent voter know. The intelligent 
statesman should, of course, know more, 
but more of the same, more, that is to 
say, about “how a state can best deal 
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with itself and with other states.” Gov- 
ernment, let us note, is a skill requiring 
a special training and education, just 
as are medicine, engineering, agricul- 
ture, and the rest, and only he who has 
this special preparation is fitted to par- 
ticipate in the functions of government, 
even as only he who has had special 
training in medicine is allowed to at- 
tend us when we are sick, or he who 
has had special training in engineering 
to supervise the building of our roads 
and bridges. Our error has been, then, 
not in supposing that we can by educa- 
tion make men good citizens—I am 
using the word “good” here as it is used 
when we speak of a good doctor or a 
good engineer; but in supposing that 
any education will do, as if a man 
trained in engineering should be called 
in consultation on a baffling disease, or a 
lawyer on the building of a ship. It is 
not education of any sort but education 
in citizenship that is required if we are 
to save democracy by assuring a steady 
supply of intelligent voters and ade- 
quately trained officials. 

But there are two degrees of educa- 
tion for citizenship: for in a democracy 
every citizen is a potential voter, but 
not all will or can be called upon to fill 
positions in government service, since, 
in the first place, there are many other 
callings that need to be filled, and, in 
the second place, not all have the 
capacity and character that we should 
require of those who are to make and 
administer our laws. The two types of 
courses in citizenship which are thus 
called for are, first, a general course in 
civics for all who wish to vote intelli- 
gently—this should be made available 
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to all voters, and ultimately should be a 
requirement for voting; and, second, the 
specialized training to be required of all 
those who aspire to be elected or ap- 
pointed to any office in the gift of the 
state. The state has today become so 
complicated an institution that the vari- 
ous branches of government service, if 
they are to be efficiently conducted, 
must be recognized as constituting a 
profession which not only calls for years 
of study and training, as do medicine, 
engineering, law; but which also, like 
these, should have its ideals embodied in 
a code of ethics for the profession, in- 
stead of being, as it is today, the happy 
hunting ground of hungry office seekers. 

Today, medicine calls for practically 
ten years after high school—four in col- 
lege, four in medical school, two in in- 
terneship. Plato would require of his 
prospective rulers even more: ten years 
in mathematical science, five years in 
dialectic, and fifteen in subordinate po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility, while 
at successive stages and by rigid tests 
there would be a gradual weeding out of 
all but the best in intelligence and 
character, until at length only a few 
very select souls would be left to begin 
at fifty the career of philosopher-king. 
But only of those aspiring to the highest 
offices in government need a long and 
exacting preparation be required; for 
subordinate positions less exacting re- 
quirements would be set up, propor- 
tioned to the difficulty and responsibility 
involved in the position. 

The task of determining the curricula 
and of providing the intelligence and 
character tests for the various grades and 
types of government service, whether 
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elective or appointive, may be left to 
the expert. But there is one thing the 
public has the right to insist upon, 
namely, the necessity of adopting a merit 
system in the civil service of federal, 
state and municpial governments alike, 
if we are ever to have intelligent and 
eficient government. And the term civil 
service should be extended to cover the 
elective as well as the appointive func- 
tionaries of government, aldermen and 
congressmen as well as postmasters and 
diplomats. 

The civil service—in this extended 
sense of the word—should by its very 
nature appeal to the best and noblest 
persons in the community, whereas to- 
day politics is reputed to be, with noble 
exceptions, the rendezvous of crooks 
and charlatans. But how, in a democracy, 
should it be otherwise, unless those who 
are to elect their rulers, are themselves 
intelligent, independent, and honest? In 
a democracy at least it is true that the 
people get the government they de- 
serve. In order, then, to secure an honest 
and efficient civil service, and also in 
order to support and assist it once it is in 
power, we need an intelligent and 
honest electorate, as well as an intelli- 
gent and honest civil service. And to this 
end we need, as we have seen, a general 
course in citizenship for the electorate 
such as the courses in civics in our high 
schools seek to supply, as well as further 
training for those who aspire to be 
elected or appointed to office in the state. 
What should be the content of these 
courses in civics? The details may be left 
to experts in pedagogy and politics. But 
on one point the philosopher is entitled 
to speak, namely, as to the general char- 
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acter and aim of such a course. Whatever 
else it may offer, this one thing it must 
have: like the training which Plato pro- 
posed for the future rulers of his aristo- 
cratic state, the course in democratic 
civics should be calculated to eradicate 
from the hearts of our citizens the in- 
ordinate desire for wealth and fame, 
and substitute, therefor, the desire and 
intelligence to serve the best interests 
of the community as a whole; since it 
is only when the whole bocy politic is 
healthy that any and every part of it can 
be healthy and happy too. 


Therefore we must consider [says Plato] 
whether in appointing our guardians we 
would look to their greatest happiness in- 
dividually, or whether the principle of hap- 
piness does not reside in the State as a 
whole. But if the latter be the truth, then 
the guardians and auxiliaries, and all others 
equally with them, must be compelled or 
induced to do their own work in the best 
way. And thus the whole State will grow 
up in a noble order, and the several classes 
will receive the proportion of happiness 
which nature assigns to them (7., 421B). 


The difference, then, between Plato’s 
state and our is mainly this, that he 
supposed only the few could rise to the 
aristocratic ideal of service, therefore 
only to the few can the rule of the state 
be entrusted, (and to these few pri- 
marily are the program and admonitions 
of the Republic directed) ; whereas in a 
democracy we hold that all the people 
are, at least potentially, capable of re- 
sponding to the aristocratic ideal, and 
consequently entitled to participate at 
least to the extent of voting; therefore 
to all and every citizen should we direct 
the appeal which Plato addressed mainly 
to the guardian class. We should teach 
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all our citizens, and not the few only, 
that citizenship in the great American 
democracy is not to be regarded as an 
opportunity for private advancement, 
but as an opportunity for turning their 
talents to the service of thé community, 
seeking their welfare not in the welfare 
of the few at the expense of the many 
but in the joint welfare of all. This atti- 
tude we require even now of physician, 
nurse, teacher, preacher, priest—that 
they shall practice their professions for 
the public weal, not for considerations of 
profit. The legal profession has also 
come of late to recognize its responsibili- 
ties along these lines. But we tolerate 
the self-seeking profit motive in 
business; and, as a consequence thereof, 
graft and corruption in politics, though 
we know the injury they do us, unless 
perchance we be of the number of those 
who have money enough to purchase 
favors for themselves and so tolerate 
graft because they imagine themselves 
to be its beneficiaries. But we should, if 
anything, be even more exacting of those 
in government service than of those in 
the other professions, for we do not al- 
ways require the services of doctor, law- 
yer, nurse and teacher, whereas politics 
touches every one of us every day of 
our lives, and can corrupt the good 
rendered by the others. 

But why is the politician corrupt? Is 
he not one of us; as little or as much 
corrupt as we? Could he enrich himself 
by dispensing favors unless those of us 
who are seeking advantages for our- 
selves were prepared to purchase those 
favors? So, if we would purge politics 
we must expunge profiteering from our 
own souls. To achieve this end, business 
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and industry and labor should be raised 
to the level of the professions, with the 
ideal of public service replacing their 
present goal of private profit, and with 
the same high code of professional eth- 
ics which the other professions are adopt- 
ing or have already adopted. This much 
at least we may learn from Plato’s con- 
demnation of the man who makes a 
living by exploiting his neighbor. 

In industry, then, and in politics, no 
less than in the professions, it should be 
felt a degrading thing that men should 
measure their own or others’ worth in 
terms of wealth accumulated rather than 
in terms of service rendered. This there- 
fore should be the burden of our re- 
quired courses in civics: that the life of 
intelligent service to the community, 
each according to his talents and to the 
fullness of his power—what Plato calls 
“Justice”—is wiser and better and hap- 
pier and more worthy of emulation than 
a life devoted to accumulation of 
wealth. 


Gold and silver, we will tell them, they 
have from God: the diviner metal is within 
them, and they have therefore no need of 
the dross which is current among men, and 
ought not to pollute the divine metal by 
any such earthly admixture; for that com- 
moner metal has been the source of many 
unholy deeds, but their own is undefiled 


(7b., 416E). 


Let us, however, bear in mind, lest 
this appeal to the aristrocratic ideal be 
misunderstood, that it is not wealth as 
such, but the misuse of wealth, that is 
the source of human ills. The members 
of the school board of a large city are 
not to be condemned because they 
handle millions of taxpayers’ money; 
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nor the secretary of the treasury because 
he handles billions. But if the custodians 
of public funds should divert some of 
these funds to their own private use, or 
to the favor of their friends, or to the 
advantage of a special class or section 
of the community, then they would 
rightly be open to censure. Or even if 
they were scrupulously honest in the 
handling of funds, but should waste 
them through unintelligence, they 
would again be open to censure. For it 
is not the handling of huge wealth, but 
graft and stupidity in the handling of 
it, that marks public officials as un- 
worthy. The guardian is not polluted 
because he handles gold and silver, but 
if he allows the earthly dross to take 
the place in his heart which should be 
filled by the diviner metal which he 
has from God. And in a democracy all 
the citizens are guardians. 

Plato, convinced that the majority of 
the people are incapable of this high 
ideal, would have been satisfied if only 
a few could be brought up to it, pro- 
vided that these few should have abso- 
lute control over the state and should 
determine how the others are to use 
their wealth. But in a democracy, since 
all the citizens are to have a voice and 
a vote, all must be brought to this stand- 
ard of wisdom and culture if democ- 
racy is to survive; else we are doomed to 
anarchy because of the unintelligent self- 
ishness of the many, and, following 
that, to tyranny because of the clever 


In times of stress such as we face 
today the order and cohesion so neces- 
sary to national salvation can be secured 
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selfishness of the few. Democracy can- 
not prosper, indeed it is doubtful 
whether it can survive, unless the 
possessors of private wealth, large and 
small, no less than the custodians of 
public funds, shall come to regard them- 
selves as guardians of a public trust; and 
shall regard their wealth not as entitling 
them to special privileges but as im- 
posing on them extra responsibilities. 
This, then, must be the purport of our 
required course in civics; for if we can 
infuse in all our citizens, from childhood 
up, this sense of the wholly secondary 
value of wealth (so that no one will be 
honored because he has money, but 
rather despised if that be his sole claim 
to our attention), and if we can infuse 
in them, on the contrary, a sense of the 
primary and intrinsic value of intelli- 
gence and character, then we may have 
reason to hope that those whom we select 
to make and administer our laws will 
be wise and honest, both because they, as 
our fellow citizens, will have been 
brought up like us in this belief; and, 
also, because we, the citizens who select 
them for their tasks, will support them 
when they do what is just and for the 
common good. For in a democracy an 
intelligent and honest civil service, un- 
bribable and unafraid, can survive only 
on the basis of an intelligent and honest 
electorate, devoted not to personal and 
sectional interests but to the welfare of 
the whole community: its basic decency 
and justice. 


IV 


either by being superimposed on us by 


an authority which exercises, if only for 


the duration of the crisis, the irrespon- 
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sible power of a fascist leader, or they 
can be self-imposed by an intelligent and 
unselfish citizenry; but—one way or the 
other—they must be secured if we are 
successfully to meet the threat of an 
ideology foreign to our way of living. 
We have in such an event neither the 
right to condemn nor cause to fear the 
quasi-dictatorial decrees of our govern- 
ment, the government we have our- 
selves elected, provided we welcome 
these decrees as the expression of our 
will and devotion to the public good, 
even as we obey traffic signals at busy 
intersections knowing them to be de- 
vised for the general good. But if and 
to the extent that, in a crisis, each 
seeks his own advantage or fears his 
own loss, and not the advantage and loss 
of the community as a whole, then will 
conflicts and “traffic snarls” arise within 
the state which can be overcome only 


by the subordination of a part of the 
community to the rest or of all to an 
externally imposed regimentation rather 


than to a self-imposed discipline. But 
regimentation destroys initiative both of 
body and mind, while a self-imposed 
discipline exercised through a freely 
elected government develops initiative 
both of body and mind but directs them 
to the public good. This we must learn 
to do if democracy is to survive; for 
neither the absence of discipline and 
self-control, which to many still spells 
“liberty,” nor an externally imposed 
discipline and control can save democ- 
racy, but only the self imposed discipline 
of the whole community. Democracy 
implies self-government. 

Can the citizens of this great Republic 
rise to the occasion, and in their con- 
duct be guided by the aristocratic ideal 
of public service instead of the selfish 
ideal of private advantage? If they can, 
perhaps the philosopher-king, who in 
a democracy is all of us, can save 
America, though in Plato’s day, he 
failed to save Athens, for there were 
not enough of him. 


And so, out of the darkness of the world that is, into the light of the 
world that could be and must be. A world purged of its ancient 
greeds, a world in which dreams are not empty nor sacrifices in vain. 
A world of infinite promise which the unconquerable spirit of man 
will some day forge into fulfillment—MGMs screen version of 


The Stars Look Down by A. J. Cronin. 





From the Sidewalks of New York 


(A Neglected Aspect of American Folklore) 


Marian GILL VALENTINE 


Oh, I wish I could marry, 

I wish I could find, 

A nice young girl, 

To suit me in my mind. 

Her hair must be curly, 

Her eyes must be blue, 

Her cheeks must be rosy, 
And—plenty of money, too. 


New York City Rope Rhyme 


N THE foreign areas of New York 

City, where more children congre- 
gate to the square mile, perhaps, than 
anywhere else in America, a new type 
of juvenile lore has sprung up and is 
flourishing, without the intervention and 
almost without the knowledge of older 
minds, 

Just as the cowboy ballads of the 
Western plains were chanted to the 
rhythm of beating hoofs, jingling spurs, 
and swaying bodies, as the singers rode 
over the lone prairie, now in the cease- 
less rush and hurry of our modern city, 
to the rhythm of bouncing balis, whirl- 
ing ropes and stamping feet on city side- 
walks, Yetta and Sadie, Tony and Solly 
are creating queer songs of their own, 
an evanescent, ever-changing minstrelsy 
hardly heard as yet above the din of the 
push-carts, Topsy-like rags and tags of 
melody as gay, as crude, as full of life, 
and as colorful as are the cowboy ballads 
themselves. 

A good portion of these sidewalk 
songs are rope rhymes, chanted as the 
rope turns. Some are ball-bouncing 


rhythms. Others are counting-out jin- 
gles. Many elude classification, being 
used interchangeably as the users’ needs 
dictate. 

In pushcart circles it is considered a 
dire disgrace for a girl to remain unwed. 
Matrimony is admittedly the goal of a 
female’s existence. The heroine of On 
the Mountain, the most popular rope 
rhyme in New York City, sighs for a 
nice young man, with as much fervor as 
ever did Lydia Bennet: 


On the mountain, 

Stands a lady, 

Who she is I do not know. 
All she wants 

Is gold and silver, 

All she wants 

Is a nice young man. 

So jump in, my Sarah, 
And jump out, my Sadie, 
On the mountain 

Stands a lady— 


On and on the rope turns, and the chant 
continues, until every waiting lady has 
jumped. On the Mountain is a corrupt 
version of an English folksong, centuries 
old, There She Stands, a Lovely Crea- 
ture. Fifty years ago, when William 
Wells Newell made his famous collec- 
tion of children’s lore, he tells us that 
the lonely lady replied to her rich suitor: 


What care I for your gold and silver, 
What care I for your houses and land, 
What care I for your ships on the ocean, 
All I want is a nice young man. 


. 39° 
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Has our modern high cost of living 
caused the lady on her mountain top to 
demand an adequate income along with 
her accepted lover? 

If the bridegroom, on his part, de- 
mands a dowry with his bride, he should 
get in touch with the wealthy damsel 
described in this Brooklyn rope rhyme: 


I am a little Jewish girl 

Ten years old. 

My mother made me a petticoat, 
All trimmed with gold. 

A penny in my pocket, 

A dollar in my hand, 

Ain’t I pretty? 

Ain’t I grand? 


Vernel, Iris, and Petunia, three dusky 
Harlem lasses, chant Nine O’clock in the 
Morning as they bounce their balls and 
turn their ropes: 


Nine o'clock in the morning, 
Mother, may I go out! 

All the boys are waiting 

For to take me out. 

One will give me an apple, 
One will give me a pear, 
One will give me fifty cents 
To kiss him on the stair. 

I don’t want your apple, 

I don’t want your pear, 

I don’t want your fifty cents 
To kiss you on the stair. 

I’d rather wash the dishes, 
I’d rather scrub the floor, 
I’d rather kiss the Chinaman 


Behind the cellar door. 


Note that although the lady is wooed, 
like Lady Maisry of the Scottish ballad, 
“with all kinds of things,” her answer, 
like Lady Maisry’s, still is “Na.” 

Certain definite ideals and standards 
are demanded of a gentleman who comes 
courting. Even in this mercenary age his 
person must embody certain elements of 
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romance, as does the hero of the next 
ball and rope rhyme: 


I saw a little boy, 

His name I do not know, 

He stands around the corner every night, 
He wears a watch and chain, 

A derby and a cane, 

A penny flower sticking in his coat, 

O please tell me his name. 


Not every male can qualify as a suit- 


able bridegroom. In _ neighborhoods 


where the family wash flutters daily and 
gaily from the fire-escapes, J Come 
from Chinka-China is a rope rhyme 
exceedingly popular: 


I come from Chinka-China, 
From Chinka-Chinatown, 

I wash my clothes and iron-a 
For fifty cents a pound. 

O, Gussie, Gussie, Gussie, 

You’d ought to be ashamed, 
‘To marry, marry, marry, 

A Chink without a name. 


A typical twentieth century attitude 
toward parental authority is shown in 
the rope jingle of Father, Father, pre- 
sented to me by Queen Esther Smith 
of Harlem: 


Father, Father 

May I go, 

Down to the corner, 
To meet my beau? 


No, my darling, 

No, my dear, 

Don’t you go 

Down to the corner 
‘To meet your beau. 


Mother, mother, 
May I go, 

Down to the corner 
To meet my beau? 


No, my darling, 
No, my dear 
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Don’t you go, 
Down to the corner, 
To meet your beau. 


Auntie, Auntie, 
May I go, 

Down to the corner, 
To meet my beau? 


Yes, my darling, 
Yes, my dear. 
Down to the corner, 
Never fear. 


Tell your Mother, 
To hold her tongue, 
She did the same, 
When she was young. 


Tell your Father, 
To do the same, 

He was the one, 

To cause the blame. 


An out-of-door courtship is described 
in the rope rhyme, Down in the Mead- 
ow. The words “Elaine” and “Sam- 
uel” are altered to suit the name of the 
girl jumping and that of her current 
boy-friend: 


Down in the meadow, 
Where the green grass grows, 
There sits Elaine 

All alone. 

Along comes Samuel 
And sits by her side, 
Sam says to Elaine, 
“Will you be my bride?” 
“Yes, my darling, 

Yes, my dear, 

We will be married 

In less than a year.” 


In many Italian quarters of New 
York City Coletta and Carmella twirl 
their ropes to the rhythm of Wha?’s the 
Matter, Juliet? 


What’s the matter, Juliet? 
No you like the long spaghett? 
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What’s the matter, Josephine? 
No you like the long string bean? 


What’s the matter, Mary Ann? 
No you like your own old man? 


In the Bronx a heartless, red-headed 


beauty bounces her ball to the carefree 
lilt of: 


I should worry, 

I should care, 

I should marry 
A millionaire. 

If he die 

I won’t cry, 

Pll go and marry 
Another guy. 


The apartment-hunting heroine of the 
next rhyme, which is almost as popular 
a rope rhyme as is On the Mountain, 
has some unconventional habits, to be 
sure, but they are not at all rare in the 
populous neighborhood where she 
wishes to reside: 


Room To Let 
Inquire within, 

A lady was put out 
For drinking gin. 
If she promises 
To drink no more 
Here’s the key 

To the front door. 


The precepts of Emily Post are com- 
pletely disregarded by the lively ma- 
trons described in the following rope 
rhyme: 


My Mother, Your Mother, 
Lives across the way, 
Two, four, six, eight, 

East Broadway. 

Every night 

They have a fight 

And this is what they say, 
“Lady, lady, 


Turn around, 
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Lady, lady 

Touch the ground, 

Lady, Lady, 

Shake your shoe, 

Lady, Lady, 

Now—Skiddoo!” 
The jingle is usually followed by the 
rapid turning of the well-known “Pep- 
per, Salt, Mustard, Vinegar,” upon 
which the lady jumping springs out and 
another lady takes her place, obediently 
performing the acrobatic stunts desig- 
nated. 

In a miserable and forlorn section 
of the city, we heard a weird story of 
an ogre-like Doorman. Mazie is gen- 
erally used as a rope rhyme: 


I won’t go to Mazie’s any more, more, 
more, 

There is a big fat Doorman at the door, 
door, door. 

He’ll squeeze me like a lemon, 

Like a greeny, sour lemon, 

I won’t go to Mazie’s any more,more, 
more. 


A delicate creation famed as a rope 
ditty is Come On, Girls: 


Come on girls, if you want to flirt, 
Here comes Minnie in a hoople skirt, 
She can wiggle, 

She can wobble, 

She can hug and squeeze, 

But she can’t raise her skirts 

Above her knees. 


However, of all the queer people and 
creatures celebrated in childish folksong, 
the strangest of all are the Squeejalums. 
According to Eularier, Marvella, and 
various others of my Harlem friends, 
Squeejalums are “ornery little black 
things, something like monkeys, and jest 
as tricky”: 
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All night long and the night before, 
Two little Squeejalums 

Came knockin’ at my door. 

I got up to let them in, 

They hit me on the haid 

With a rollin’ pin. 

I never seen nuthin’ 

In my life like them. 

I ran upstairs 

To git my gun, 

You’d ought to see the Squeejalums 
Git out and run. 


A Brooklyn version of this rope 


rhyme is a striking example of how a 
jingle varies in its spread over Father 
Knickerbocker’s domain in as mysterious 
a fashion as does the ballad of May Col- 
vin in its spread over Europe. 

In a colored section of Brooklyn, it is 
a Pickle and a Lemon who come knock- 
ing at the door. After indulging in a 
little battle practice with a rolling pin 
and a gun, the Pickle and the Lemon 
begin to sing: 


T’ll tell Ma 

When I git home, 

Boys in the alley 

Won’t let me alone. 
They pulls my hair 

And teases me so, 
When I shakes my head 
And tells them, “No.” 


Although we have never heard A// 
Night Long used by any other than 
negro children, street songs seemingly 
exclusive to a certain class or area are 
constantly travelling, like Mother 
Goose’s Gander, and are bound, sooner 
or later, to turn up in an alien neighbor- 
hood. A_ bacchanalian ditty sung 
throughout the playgrounds of New 
York City doubtless originated in the 
old drinking song No More Booze, 
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which is given by Carl Sandburg in his 
American Songbag. But the entire song 
has been altered so completely by to- 
day’s juvenile chanters that of the orig- 
inal version, nothing remains but the 
first line: 

There was a little man, 

And he had a little can, 

And he had a half a dollar, 

He went to a saloon, 

On a Sunday afternoon, 

And you’d ought to hear 

The old man holler; 

“No beer today, 

No beer today, 

No beer, today is Sunday. 

No beer today, 

No beer today, 

You’d better come back on Monday.” 


“The vine of oral tradition, of popu- 
lar poetry, which for a thousand years 
has twined and bloomed on English soil, 
in other days enriching with color and 
fragrance equally the castle and the cot- 
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tage, is perishing at the roots; its 
prouder branches have long since been 
blasted, and children’s song, its humble 
but longest flowering offshoot, will soon 
have shared their fate.” 

In 1883, this was the prediction of 
America’s greatest collector of children’s 
lore. 

But in our largest American city, the 
vine of children’s song has not yet been 
blasted, but is, on the contrary, sending 
forth new shoots and tendrils in abun- 
dance. Indeed, it seems to be develop- 
ing in as mysterious and luxuriant a 
fashion as ever did Jack’s magic bean- 
stalk. 

With a background in some cases, not 
to be denied, of old English and Euro- 
pean tradition, brought into being on 
the sidewalks of New York, there is be- 
ing evolved today by American child- 
hood a folklore as distinctly original and 
American as Uncle Sam himself. 


The plays of natural lively children are the infancy of art... . Chil- 
dren live in a world of imagination and feeling. ... They invest the 
most insignificant object with any form they please, and see in it 
whatever they wish to see—ApvamM GotrLop AUHLENSCHLAGER, 


Danish poet 1779-1850. 
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So We Have Been 


ALMA Noonan 





So we have been as Hitler 

Little pledges 

Broken carelessly— 

He is an image, 

Colossal mirror of our hapless ways. 
We have known wonder, 

And admiration of a great success; 
Too seldom have we looked beneath 
Veneer of surface sheen; 

So have we placed efficiency, 

The finite spire of mortar, 

Above the soul; 

And carelessly shoved over to the past 
Pledge of love and honor and obedience. 
And, genius was a wonder 

Not to be 

Regarded as a gift of God. 

We cared not 

If a man believed in Higher Power 
So long he was successful, 

Brilliant, went his way 

In order. 

Yes, we have loved all these: 

Success, order, faithless love; 

And now, when all these little ways 
Are fashioned into greater, flaunting modes 
In one huge monster, 

We do not ask: 

“Did he learn this of God, 
“Or did he not learn much of us?’ 
Perhaps, when all the bloody nightmare’s ended, 
The cyclone and the fury fully spent, 

As always it has been, 

We shall expect our genius to be simpler 
And billeted as something less than God: 
We shall not mind confusion 

For, in our proper place, we are confused ; 
Our minds have limitation; 

And we may find that faithfulness to vows 
To love and cherish, may be worthier 

Than disregarding pledges 

In Nazi imitation. 
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Dame Circe of Hawk Island 


ALFRED EMERSON 


A GREEK navigator’s legendary ad- 
venture with Circe the Witch oc- 
cupies one-twelfth of our present 
Homeric Odyssey, Book X 135 to Book 
XII 152, where the hero of the poem 
relates it in person to King Alkinoos of 
Phaeacia. An isle of danger in a far 
western reach of the Midland Sea is the 
scene of the story, only a one day log 
from a supposed gate of the Under- 
world. Time 1000 B.c. more or less, be- 
tween Samuel and Solomon or back in 
Judges. Carthage and Rome unfounded 
yet. Etruria? Certainly perhaps, as they 
say in Japan, but more likely not, for 
Homer and Hesiod were unacquainted 
with any Greek colonies in Italy or 
North Africa. Tyre and Sidon ruled the 
waves far and near; mainland Greece 
and the Greek islands were studded with 
their ports of call. Phoenician traders 
and freebooters were more than likely to 
breed trails of Semitic settlers and half- 
bloods as the years rolled by. Their 
ports and factories in Greece promote 
overland commerce by trade route and 
bazaar, and a sprinkle of alien worship, 
but there is little to attest formal alien 
domination. Altars of Melkarth on the 
Isthmus, little fanes of Ashtoreth at 
Athens and Thebes and Corinth and Mt. 
Eryx in far-away Sicily. Tarshish or 
Tartessos, six hundred miles beyond, 
was the end of the Graeco-Latin world 
for a thousand years. 

In the outer sea beyond Gibraltar, an- 
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cient texts record only one colonial 
Greek explorer’s voyage half around 
Britain. This intrepid navigator then 
sailed in six days more from some point 
on the Scotch coast to Ultima Thule, 
about 350 B.c. More probably Norway 
than Iceland. Opinions are divided as to 
whether Greek writers extended the 
name of Tin Islands to the British Isles 
in general. But the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, who surely did once ob- 
tain block tin for the Mediterranean 
bronze foundries by sea from the Scilly 
Islands off Cornwall and from nearer 
deposits along the Breton peninsula, 
were notoriously at pains to pass on no 
information about the sources of their 
trade supply to their Greek and Etrus- 
can customers and rivals. So craftily, in- 
deed, did they preserve this trade secret 
in historic times that the British tin 
mines were not successfully located by 
the Romans until Publius Licinius Cras- 
sus re-opened them to methodical ex- 
ploitation in the age of Julius Caesar. 
And this, too, although Cretan and My- 
cenian bronze-founders were familiar 
with the metal of yore, and Homer di- 
lates on its employment for armorers’ 
decorative inlays. 

A postcard from Cadiz assures me un- 
asked, at this breathing space in my es- 
say, that the Punic patron deity of that 
barbarous colonial age is held in high 
honour there even now. “Hercules, 


founder and lord of Gades, is still the 











tutelary god here,” says my correspon- 
dent (1929). “His name and image 
are found everywhere in the new island 
city.” Melkarth and Herakles were, of 
course, one and the same in the local 
pantheon. And the Spanish crown cer- 
tainly rejoiced to emblazon its good sil- 
ver dollars of Peru and Potosi with that 
legendary marine pathfinder’s Latin pa- 
role pLus uLtTRA, long and long after 
Balboa unfurled Spain’s imperial banner 
to a second yonder ocean. 

Homer’s name for his isle of danger 
fails to disclose its precise location. He 
calls it Asaia, as if to insure it an early 
place in our dictionaries of classical geog- 
raphy; but this term is unfortunately, 
on the surface, only an intensive variant 
of an old Greek word aia meaning land. 
If a designation as vague as this under- 
lies the name of Medea’s father King 
Aietes in another Greek seafarer’s saga, 
the cruise of the Argonauts, it only 
serves to define that fabled personage 
fairytale-fashion as “the ruler of that 
country.” We may be led to observe, 
further on, that the two epic crystalliza- 
tions of a nation’s early maritime experi- 
ence, the eastern story and the western, 
had other, more tangible features in 
common. Aietes of Aiaia can be a Se- 
mitic bird of prey, like Perseus of eld 
and Circe’s mother Perse. 

In substance then, the minstrel who 
incorporated the Circe story in the Odys- 
sey, or its hero in the tale of Circe’s is- 
land, prefers to leave the identity of the 
Witch’s insular kingdom in the mist; 
but this prima-facie color of his evidence 
is far from proving there was no such 
island. 

The whole harvest of prehistoric re- 
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searches will be of no utility if it is al- 
lowed to remain unexploited. The reali- 
ties of Homer’s Mediterranean world 
demand equal attention. It was once con- 
sidered almost a tenet of sound Homeric 
scholarship to deny the historicity of the 
heroic age as it is pictured in Jliad and 
Odyssey, and this, too, within the mem- 
ory of men now living. No kingdom of 
Troy had ever commanded the Helles- 
pont, no king of Mycenae an army, no 
king of Cretan Knossos had ever ruled 
the waves or built a labyrinth on his 
worthless island; the royal splendors of 
primeval Thebes and Sparta, Cyprus, 
Nestorian Pylos and the happy kingdom 
of the Phaeacians were purely poetic 
imageries, begotten of the fabled frenzy 
of a dream! When Heinrich Schlie- 
mann opened the hill of Troy-Hissarlik 
fifty meters deep to bed rock in 1871, 
laying bare the vestiges of nine historic 
and prehistoric settlements on top of one 
another, one trained explorer pro- 
nounced Schliemann’s epochal discovery 
nothing more than a cinerary burial- 
ground. A greater German scholar of 
wide repute presently attempted to iden- 
tify Dr. Schliemann’s golden harvest of 
1876 at Mycenae with the Persian loot 
which the Greek forces captured on the 
field of Plataea. Anglo-saxon antiquari- 
ans of parts gaily attributed the freshly 
uncovered masonries, which they visited 
at Mycenae and Tiryns to analyze, one 
to Celtic invaders, one to the conqueror 
Turk, and one (with malicious solem- 
nity) to modern Greek builders. These 
opinions passed for the higher criticism 
as late as 1882 and after. 

A bathroom floor made of one block 
of stone, forsooth, nine feet by eleven, 
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and thirty inches thick! Scales fell from 
my own eyes when I saw it first in 1887. 
Or perchance we stooped, where we 
stood facing Dr. Dérpfeld on a floor of 
stained plaster in the rectangular area 
of a wrecked wassail hall on the citadel 
of Tiryns, to pick up fragments of blue 
glass inlay that were fallen from its 
alabaster frieze or dado and compared 
this princely embellishment of exquisite 
design with a similar feature in the sea- 
side mansion of Nausikaa’s parents. Our 
schoolroom oracles had insisted, to be 
sure, as our guide reminded us, that the 
poet’s farrago of golden hounds at the 
manor door, and the figures of golden 
youths set on square altars standing 
within, and a queen twirling purple yarn 
from a golden distaff in a hall with in- 
crustations of blue glass along its walls, 
invest Homer’s whole story at this point 
(scene, persons and action) with the 
same glamor of pure fable which per- 
vades our own northern folktales. 
There, of course, young lovers ride up 
glass mountains on elfin steeds to snatch 
lovely princesses from enchanted castles 
with lordly interiors, which are guarded, 
like as not, by equally fantastic dragons. 
Now we suddenly perceived the Ho- 
meric fable was sober truth. Small won- 
der the old school of denial lost its hold 
on a younger generation, now white- 
haired enough alas, whose privilege it 
was to engineer and to follow the whole- 
sale recovery of a long buried primeval 
civilization on Greek soil for five dec- 
ades on end. 

Today Agamemnon’s father Atreus 
has stepped into documentary history 
(1925) as the captain of two western 
invasions of Cyprus and the Asiatic 
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mainland about 1220 B.c.; his name ap- 
pears thinly disguised as Atriasas, prince 
of the Achaians, on clay tablets from 
Hat of the Hittites not far from An- 
kara in Anatolia. Aside from this, con- 
crete evidences appear to prove, conclu- 
sively, that the prehistoric princes of 
Mycenae obtained amber from the Bal- 
tic, gold and ivory from Asia, ostrich 
eggs from Africa, and block tin from 
Britanny or Britain. 

But how rarely at bottom do Iliadoid 
problems of concrete geography, num- 
bers, terrain and equipment, army and 
navy, church and state, or problems of 
ethnology and period like age of bronze 
and age of iron, afflict a reader of the 
Odyssey! With no other ship has he 
ever braved the uncharted main, 


In gulfs enchanted where the siren 
sings 

And the cold mermaids rise to sun 
their streaming hair, 


as gladly as he plows it with Ulysses of 
Ithaca, since Daniel Defoe articled our 
boyhood hero Robinson of the British 
Caruso’s on a three-master from Hull 
for its voyage to the other side of the 
world. Every new lap of the reader’s 
cruise in the Odyssey reveals new sea- 
scapes of tossing brine interspersed with 
novel sights and sounds, headlands and 
islands, and alien inhabitants. Some of 
these are superhuman and subhuman; 
all are passing strange. Legendary mis- 
prisals? Poetic crystallizations? All 
these islanders were certainly as un- 
familiar to a majority of the bard’s Gre- 
cian contemporaries as their distant habi- 
tats, dare-devil soldiers of fortune, and 
veteran seamen as a few listeners might 
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be. But after all and even then, sailors 
knew something of their briny do- 
main. 

Voyages to the Dardanelles, Thrace, 
Cyprus and Lycia, Sidon or Egypt, and 
Sicily, were nothing unusual. Phoenician 
merchantman and Greek descobridores 
had made the long trail runs, east by 
crashing rocks to Batoum and west to the 
proverbial Pillars, and returned alive. 
Herakles had effected a passage from 
Tangier to Tarshish in a golden wine- 
cup one generation before. Lesser sea- 
farers depended on prosier logs, on rec- 
ords of previous voyages, as those who 
go down to the sea in ships have had to 
do from time immemorial to save their 
keels and their cargoes. Homer himself 
puts a lay of the good ship Argo, “which 
everyone knows,” in the mouth of a 
Greek hero. But most of the current 
sailing directions undoubtedly embodied 
Phoenician logs as long as the Tyrian 
thalassocracy endured, or Greek transla- 
tions of such. 

A dozen qualified scholars have la- 
bored to resurrect this forgotten dawn 
of Mediterranean seamanship and seaog- 
raphy, with infinite patience and in- 
genuity. Egyptian and Hebrew voyages 
that were performed and recorded for 
Hatshepsu and Solomon are unforgot- 
ten. Erich Bethe and Walter Leaf right- 
ly stress the significance of isthmian con- 
nections overland when navigation in its 
infancy preferred anything to stormy 
headlands and long open stretches. Troy, 
Mycenae, Thebes, Corinth and Megara 
owed their early prosperity mainly to 
this shy stage of seamanship, and the age 
of St. Paul had not overcome the handi- 
cap. Victor Bérard marshals substantial 
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aids of linguistry and the shiplore of all 
the ages to the inquiry in his epochal 
two-volume work The Phaeacians and 
the Odyssey (Paris 1902 and 1903). 
This ardent explorer in Homeric seas 
surely owes much of his astounding com- 
petence to French seafarers’ blood like 
Pierre Loti. Theodore Roosevelt fell 
under his spell in the White House. 
Bérard survives Roosevelt, the world’s 
worst stress and storm, and sundry suc- 
cessful excursions of his own into other 
problematic empires including imperial 
Russia, to perfect his prehistoric portu- 
lanos with all sorts of new geographical 
precisions from time to time, or to record 
renewed personal cruises to Odyssean is- 
lands. He has done this brilliantly in 
La Revue des Deux Mondes of 15 May, 
1929, for the isle of Calypso, his Cover 
Island. 

No tenderfoot on Mediterranean 
shores himself from boyhood, the pres- 
ent writer has always been caught back 
to them with a whirl when the magic 
of Bérard’s pen and maps took him cap- 
tive at intervals. Nights in the open on 
battlefields of the Isthmus and Man- 
tinea, or on Sunium’s windier marbled 
steep. Chats with brown little goatherds 
on Arcadian mountainsides. Splashy runs 
to Aegina and back in lateensail cat- 
boats. The loom of Samothrace in a fog. 
Maps of the world at your feet on Cyl- 
lene, Olympus, and Etna. A night on 
Vesuvius in eruption. Eleven days from 
Benghazi to Candia on a Cretan brigan- 
tine with a Moslem skipper and crew. 
Dolphins abeam. Wild tulips near 
Corinth and massy banks of violets in a 
gorge of Mt. Taygetus. Frankish castle 
ruins. Lord Byron and Trelawny. Camp 
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luck with Greek and Turkish soldiers. 
Entering the Acropolis over the wall 
and scaling Acrocorinth by its face at 
night. Broken shoulders at Delphi and 
Kairouan. Wolfish hounds everywhere. 
A priest’s daughter with black eyes of 
wonder who believed my story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. The blooming 
gallantry show of a four to six o’clock 
dawn and sunrise on Mt. Helikon. 
Crossing a Phocian pass on two feet of 
snow. Flurries of bats in the Treasury 
of Atreus and of doves from the cave of 
the Hesperides in Greek Africa. Giant 
fallen temples of Selinunte by moon- 
light with its veteran explorer Salinas. 
Christmas carols and dances by Cala- 
brian shepherds in Cape Colonna light- 
house. Sheep roasted on the spit and 
quafts of resinous wine in copper bowls 
on Mt. Parnassus. Taken for vampires 
in the gloaming. Milk drawn from ewes 
and honey from goatskins. Gutted 


Odysseus told his entertainers on 
Black Ship Island that Circe dwells in a 
fair mansion on a remote island Aiaia. 
There she wove and sang alone, at- 
tended by four handmaidens. It was this 
goddess’ custom to transform human be- 
ings, who reached her island, to wolves 
and lions by means of potions of magic 
wine and by the touch of her magic 
wand. She swiftly converted the ship- 
mates of Odysseus into swine when he 
sent them inland to reconnoiter her 


* Victor Bérard, Les Phéaciens et POdyssée. 2 
vols. ill. Hachette, Paris 1902 and 1903. 

* Bethe in Pauly-Wissowa, Encyclopaedie des 
griechischen und rémischen Altertums, sub voce 


Kirke, 
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churches and arsoned villages in war- 
stricken Thessaly. Border guard Greek 
and Turkish soldiers off on a boarhunt 
together. Gothic tombs by the newly 
cleared grotto of the Sibyl at Cuma. To 
this day I seldom reopen The Phaea- 
cians and the Odyssey without visual 
evocations of seashore and cliff in Cali- 
fornia where I read it first, hard by the 
Golden Gate,’ or of park and seaside 
prospects on matchless old Corfu in the 
Ionian Islands where I read it last. For 
it was my enviable privilege some years 
ago (1928) to verify Victor Bérard’s 
cogent location of the castle of Alkinoos 
on the west shore of this westernmost 
island of Hellas proper, between shorter 
excursions to Empress Elizabeth’s Villa 
Achilleion and Arnold Bécklin’s cy- 
pressed Isle of the Dead with a wife now 
taken thither. Thus archaeological ex- 
ploration lays bare treasures for the his- 
torian. 


abode. But Odysseus himself arrives, 
armed with a magic herb, and is able to 
overcome her witchcraft by the aid of 
Hermes; her power is undone when the 
hero bares his sword upon her. Circe 
then tries seduction, but Odysseus com- 
pels her first to abjure all her tricks and 
to release his companions; only then 
does he accept her hospitality and her 
love. Circe eventually sends him on to 
consult the shade of a dead seer by a 
gate of Hades one day south by sea, 
and herself predicts his further wander- 
ings upon his return to Aiaia.? 

Kirchoff, in Die homerische Odyssee 
(1859), calls Circe a copy of Medea, 
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the witch in the Argonaut story, and as- 
signs most of this episode to “a junior 
homefaring.” Other able critics maintain 
the priority of the Circe legend. “There 
can be no doubt of it,” says Wilamowitz. 
“This begs the question; but here is an 
item of evidence: Painters of early black- 
figured Greek vases deviate from the 
Odyssey in their portrayals of the ad- 
venture. They render the Greek 
mariners with heads of asses, oxen, 
swine, ganders, and rams. The epic ver- 
sion of the legend was accordingly not 
the only version current, and we may 
reasonably gather that the legend itself 
antedates all its variants. ‘No episode in 
the Odyssey is more authentic.’ ” 

At first blush the reader pronounces 
this tale a story of character, not of lo- 
cation. He is largely right. Something 
of the sort could happen to Sindbad the 
Sailor or Prospero in other seas; some- 
thing very similar did happen to Ri- 
naldo in the garden of Armida. The de- 
cennial marine pilgrimage of the Ithacan 
sailor needed a plunge into an occult 
hinterwelt to round out the picture. 
Sorcery against sorcery, Saul’s witch of 
Endor is creepier, the hags in Macbeth 
are uglier, the German witches on 
Goethe’s Brocken are nastier, the girl in 
Merejkovski’s Leonardo is wickeder 
than their Greek sister. All these infest 
the dark; Circe flourishes in the crystal 
daylight of a Mediterranean shore, a 
creature of light in spite of her sorceries, 
a lady, a daughter of the Sun, and is a 
good sort when you have won her re- 
gard honestly. A Celtic poet would hard- 
ly call her a witch—neither does Homer 
—but a malicious fairy. So far from de- 
taining her captive against his will, she 
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speeds him on his way twice in a large- 
hearted spirit, like the goddess she is. 

Bérard’s detailed observation that 
scores upon scores of nomenclatures in 
Greek geography, and particularly in 
Homeric geography, are survivals and 
translations of Punic designations is real- 
ly the best key to this navigators’ ro- 
mance. Jordan and Solomon in Greek 
redress. White Cliffs (Arabic Adiloun, 
Avalon, abalone), Welcome Havens 
(Salamis), Scape Islands (Meleda, Me- 
lite, Malta), Cover Islands (Calypso), 
Rat Islands (Sminthe) and Pigeon Is- 
lands or Bays (Palomas) dot every sea 
familiar to Punic sailors and Greek, just 
as Hawk Islands, Crow Islands, Gull 
Islands, Penguin Islands, Seal Islands 
and Ape Islands stud our Seven Seas and 
the maps thereof, in the languages of 
their engravers. Circe, Greek kirke, is 
merely the feminine form of kirkos, a 
hawk; and the solar symbolism of this 
bird is universal enough to explain 
Circe’s solar parentage and her magi- 
cianly powers as well, without specific 
mobilizations of the Egyptian sun-gods 
Ra and Horus. 

Hesiod (Theogony 1011) locates Cir- 
ce’s island on the west shore of central 
Italy; there, he says, she bore Odysseus 
two sons, Agrios and Latinos, who ruled 
the nation of the Etruscans far away in 
a corner of the sacred isles. It is true 
the lines in question were an expansion 
of the original text. Niebuhr noted long 
ago that 
brought the Latin population of that 
shore under Etruscan overlordship all 
the way to Terracina, in the age of the 
Roman Tarquins. Cape Circeo, once an 
island, commands the coast. One Latin 
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inscription and a passage in Cicero attest 
an actual worship of Circe in the Roman 
hamlet by the foot of this promontory. 
One German scholar opines that the 
Greek settlers gave a pseudo-legendary 
twist to some barbaric name when they 
heard it first. Whatever their tradition 
or conjecture was, it obtained northward 
extensions. Plutarch’s Life of Romulus 
recalls that another Latin son of Circe, 
Romanos, figured as the founder of 
Rome in one of his Greek texts.* Other 
writers proclaimed Circe the mother of 
a whole swarm of Italic dukes who were 
the first orderly settlers and rulers of 
Rome, Antium and Ardea in Ausonia 
(once places of equal importance), and 
among the soldierly Marsi. Ovid relates 
that Circe converted Picus, the prince of 
the Piceni, to a picus, father of all the 
magpies. Totem worship of course. A 
Greek geographer says three islets near 
Misenum, Gulf of Naples, were called 
the Isles of Circe. How shall we recon- 
cile this item with Strabo’s statement 
that a tomb of Circe was shown to 
strangers on one of two islets in the 
Strait of Salamis that were called the 
Witches? In reality, Greece and Italy 
both had Hawk Islands of their own. 
Would that all discrepancies of testi- 
mony were no harder to unravel. Aes- 
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chylus, who migrated to Sicily in his old 
age, produced a farce about Circe and 
the Sailors, of which scholars regret the 
loss. Perhaps it lies buried in some 
sealed treasure chest. 

One begins to discern, by induction, 
that the prehistoric and legendary pio- 
neers of maritime commerce who opened 
the sea routes for the early Greek set- 
tlers of Cumae and other colonial ports 
in Italy, Sicily, and Southern France 
must have carried their favorite char- 
acters in fable to the western seas to- 
gether with their altars and their gods. 
Herakles and Odysseus, Aeolus and his 
wind-bags, Scylla, the Sirens, the cattle 
of the Sun, the hound of Hades, Tire- 
sias and the shades, the rufhan Cacus 
whom Livy locates on the Palatine 
Mount, and all sorts of giants were of 
the number. It would be singular in- 
deed if the realities of western geog- 
raphy and barbaric ethnology had con- 
tributed nothing to the fabric of Greek 
religion and folklore in return. This 
was bound to happen in that credulous 
age, before river and mountain, head- 
land and bay, field, forest, flood and fen, 
the stars in the sky and the all-embracing 
stream of Oceanus familiar to Homer 
and Hesiod were shorn of their pri- 
meval, manifold godhead. 


Ill 


A Candiote crew and the writer once 
spent four nights and three days trying 
to pass the strait between Crete and Cy- 
thera under sail, in a Turcogreek square- 
rigged brigantine, that was unable to 


s *. . . 
Hiilsen and Bethe in Pauly-Wissowa, En- 
cyclopaedia, sub vocibus circaeum, circeii and 


kirke, 


tack less than 90 degrees athwart a 
northeaster. The Ithacan flotilla com- 
manded by Odysseus when homeward- 
bound from the Phrygian and Thracian 
shores was wholly deflected from its 
proper course off Cythera Island and 
Cape Malea by a severer stress of 
weather. According to its captain’s nar- 
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rative, it sped mainly south for nine 
days and nights to “a land where it 
seemed always afternoon.” It was there 
the harmless inhabitants bestowed upon 
strangers the honeyed fruit of the lotus. 
Tennyson’s idyl The Lotus Easters con- 
veys the languorous life and spell of this 
sub-tropical country even better, per- 
haps, than the Odyssey, without derang- 
ing the framework of Homer’s rather 
misty geography. Herodotus made the 
land in question a promontory between 
the Major and the Lesser Syrtes, while 
the able Augustan geographer, Strabo, 
agrees with the learned Alexandrian cos- 
mographer, Eratosthenes, and with lo- 
cal antiquarians who identified it with 
the island of Jerba off the southward 
stretch of the Tunisian riviera; the 
French and English Sailing Directions 
accept this opinion. 

The fruit the natives fed upon was 
certainly not dates, a present food staple 
of that region, since Greek sailors—in- 
cluding Odysseus who compares a royal 
maiden to a young palm he had admired 
on the island of Delos—were too famil- 
iar with the date palm at all periods to 
invest it with mystery. Pliny’s Natural 
History identifies the food crop of the 
Lotophagi with jujubes; and I have my- 
self seen quantities of this brown fruit 
offered for sale on squares of white can- 
vas in the spacious open-air market of 
Tripoli, between piles of grain, flintlock 
firearms, and bracelets of antelope horn 
inlaid with silver wire and scarlet seal- 


* Crates of Mallus, when head of the royal li- 
brary at Pergamum in the II century B.c., first 
noted Homer’s hearsay acquaintance with the 
nightless days of the far-north, as attested by 
this passage, in opposition to Aristarchus of 
Alexandria. 


{ November 


ing wax. It is true the fruit of the jujube 
tree (zizyphus lotus) has no soporific or 
narcotic properties whatever. Lotus = 
herb of lethe is nothing to Senator Bé- 
rard but a folklorish bilingual pun on 
the Hebrew-Punic term /-0-t, which 
means fruit, fruit juice and syrup, flavor 
and perfume by turns. 

Odysseus compels his dozen light- 
hearted crews to tug at their oars again, 
to affront his familiar adventure in the 
cave of the Cyclops with a loss of six able 
seamen. He had already lost seventy- 
two men in battle of some 624 survivors 
that put to sea from Troy. “Thence we 
sailed on again with aching hearts, glad 
to be clear of death, though missing our 
good comrades.” Another anchorage ac- 
quaints the wandering sailors with a king 
and queen of the winds who rule an is- 
land kingdom with twelve sons and 
daughters mated in fraternal wedlock. 
No other conjecture surpasses Strabo’s 
ingenious location of this insular domain 
on the Lipari Islands, which were always 
popularly accounted seven in number by 
the Ancients. 

The Ithacans offend their host by a 
piece of folly and are turned away on 
their second approach. “Six days we 
sailed, as well by night as by day, and 
on the seventh we came to the steep hold 
of Lamos, at whose foot Artakia (or 
Bear Fountain) flows clear and abun- 
dant.” Ursus Major overhangs it, and 
indeed it was here that a midnight sun 
only dipped to the horizon, when one 
shepherd driving his flock to fold 
greeted another driving his to pasture, 
“so that sleepless men might have ob- 
tained a double return for their toil.’ 
Modern mariners threading the Strait of 
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San Bonifazio westbound, between Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, still establish their 
bearings by a natural formation in the 
image of a huge stone bear that crowns 
the summit of Capo d’Orso near Madda- 
lena Island. True sons of a bear and 
cannibal giants as the inhabitants of this 
shore they ruthlessly 
wrecked and sank eleven units of the 
Ithacan squadron, or, as we should say, 
all but the hero’s flagship, sending 550 
men or so to Davy Jones’s locker in a 
trap-like harbor. And once more the 
hero’s oral log reads as before, “Thence 
we sailed on with aching hearts,” and the 
rest, until a sorry remnant of one ship 
and forty-six men reaches the island of 
Aiaia. Rocca Colombo of the French and 
British Admiralty Charts, which appears 
to account for the name of Lastrygonia 
(Pigeon Rock), is left behind. 

Our Greek descobridores have already 
visited the extreme south of the Mid- 
land Sea, and another land far to the 
north of it. The plot of the story now 
requires them to steer an eastern course 
to Aiaia, “where Dawn has her dance 
plots and the Sun has his sunrises,” just 


rocky were, 


as Herakles sailed east to war with a 
queen of Amazons in Asia before under- 
taking his last exploits by the sunset 
gate. Of course, Homer’s Hawk Island 
and the sunrise lie east of Sardinia, not 
east of the Greek Sea. Meanwhile, the 
reader may have noted another point in 
passing which reinforces the testimony 
of semitic names all about the Mediter- 
ranean for the Tyrian thalassocracy 
which preceded the Greek. Again and 
again in the Odyssey we run across the 
number seven, as we did when our Itha- 
can sailors made a landfall on one of 
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seven islands ruled by seven princely 
couples. The same Phoenician arithmetic 
also explains their seven-day sail from 
the Aeolian Islands to Capo d’Orso, 
without violating the probabilities of a 
coastwise cruise. 

These pilgrims of hope deferred 
found a good shelter “and lay two days 
gnawing their troubled hearts,” rolled 
up in their storm coats in a port of 
refuge by Mount Circeo. On the third 
morning, their captain reconnoiters the 
interior, armed with sword and spear. 
He scales a lofty look-out and there de- 
scries no farmsteads, but only one blue 
reek that rose from Circe’s dwelling 
through oaken thickets and a wood afar 
off. Odysseus then brings down a great 
antlered stag descending from its forest 
pasture by a stream near the shore of 
Lago di Paola, where it stepped into 
range. He conveys this animal to camp 
for his men to feast upon until dark, 
when the whole party sleeps hard again 
all night. On the morrow, he places his 
first officer in command of twenty-two 
men, retaining command of an equal de- 
tail himself, and orders the first detach- 
ment to proceed inland. The captain re- 
mains on guard by the vessel until his 
lieutenant reappears after a lapse of time 
with dismal news. A dread lady or god- 
dess, who inhabited a stone mansion set 
in a clearing in a vale on the other side 
of the forest, has transformed all his 
men but himself to swine and penned 
them in sties after drugging them with 
a winy posset. One might suspect other 
four-footed beasts, which stood on their 
hind legs to fawn upon the Greek sailors, 
but did them no harm, to be earlier 
human victims of her guile, but now 
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they are timber wolves and lions. The 
lieutenant does not express this conclu- 
sion, but it is easily gathered from the 
general drift of the tale. 

Eurylochos implores his captain to 
seek safety by putting to sea again. Odys- 
seus, however, resolves to penetrate the 
forest and the mystery alone to rescue 
his comrades. A god comes to his aid, 
while walking up the sacred glades near 
Circe’s mansion. For there Hermes of 
the golden wand holds converse with 
him not far from her house, in the like- 
ness of a winsome youth, and endows 
him with the potent counter-charm of a 
peculiar herb black at root with a milk- 
white blossom, hard for a mortal to dig. 
Circe regales Odysseus with a magic 
potion like the others. “Off to the sty, 
and lie there with your fellows,” she 
cries, smiting him in vain with her wand, 


for the god’s herb has made him im- 
mune. At this he drew blade from thigh 
and sprang at her. The Witch cowers at 
his feet in surrender and resorts to amor- 
ous blandishments. He compels her by 
a heavy oath to abandon her plots and 


Modern scholars, not a few, make 
light of those ancients who placed Cir- 
ce’s domain on the continent of Italy, 
with true islands to burn, but we shall 
discover their reasons for this opinion 
were tolerably sound. Strabo’s Geog- 
raphy locates Hawk Island at Cape Cir- 
ceo near Terracina, in tenable accord 
with the data laid down in the Odyssey 
and with the notion of the first Greek 
settlers in Magna Graecia. 

The Augustan author of the Geo- 
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obey him before he condescends to her 
favors and hospitality. Wand in hand 
Circe opened her sties and released his 
mates, anointing each of the human 
swine with a counter-charm. Their 
bristles fell off and once more they were 
men fairer and taller than before, who 
grasped their captain’s hand and wept 
aloud, so that the goddess herself pitied 
them. Now all is well, and the whole re- 
united crew makes merry one solid 
twelvemonth in Circe’s hall, attended 
by her comely serving maidens and a 
grave housekeeper, until Odysseus per- 
suades the goddess to speed his party on 
its way once more. It has been acting 
very nearly like a band of roystering 
buccaneers in winter quarters. One man 
in a drunken stupor fell off a roof ter- 
race and broke his neck. The Ithacans 
will make another, shorter station at this 
agreeable port of call on their return 
from a one-day cruise south to the very 
gate of the Underworld, when Circe’s 
omniscience will vouchsafe them reliable 
sailing directions and sound rules of con- 
duct for the rest of their voyage. 


IV 


graphica is an accurate observer, who 
rightly defines the conspicuous promon- 
tory in question midway between Rome 
and Naples as no true island but “an 
insular mountain,” after sedimentary de- 
posits united it with the contiguous 
mainland ages ago. In other words, Cape 
Circeo retained the semblance of an is- 
land from a mariner’s point of view. It 
is certainly not yet wholly engulfed in 
the adjacent shore, as Blue Island, IIli- 
nois, is by the dunes and sandy plain 
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which divide that landmark from Lake 
Michigan. Nothing but salt works shal- 
lows and a causeway divides Hyéres 
(Alpes Maritimes) from the nearest of 
its sacred isles (1930). Such cases are 
common. Catullus called his peninsular 
estate at the foot of Lake Garda the gem 
of all islands. The vital problem is to 
ascertain whether the location and the 
topography of Mount Circeo and the 
Forest of Terracina fit other details of 
the Odyssean story no worse than Strabo 
supposes. 

French Nautical Charts and Sailing 
Directions as quoted in Bérard’s Phaea- 
cians credit a semaphore peak on the 
crest of Monte Circeo, well above a little 
village of San Felice, with an elevation 
of 800 feet (241 meters) and a light- 
house on the southern facade of the 
peninsula with more than ten miles’ 
radius. This lighthouse tower is built of 
red and white stone. It is affirmed and 
the semaphore poles can be seen seven- 
teen miles, with glasses, of course. 
“Witches Grotto” and other natural cav- 
erns in the southern face of the prom- 
ontory in question formerly appealed to 
smugglers, until the Papal government 
flanked this whole stretch of cliff and 
undercliff with Torre Paola and Torre 
del Fico west and east, a couple of coast- 
guard towers. Circe in the Odyssey 
knows these pirates’ caves well when 
she directs the hero to use them as 
fishermen and other sailors often use 
them now: “Ready Odysseus, go now 


"Its Spanish name, Mount Faraway, appears to 


have escaped M. Berard, but it is another 
mariner’s outlook. This name may be as old as 
the union of the old kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily with Spain, 1504 to 1713. Gonsalvo de 
Cordova was the first Spanish viceroy. 
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to the seashore, and draw up your 
ship, and store within the caves your 
goods and all your gear.” And the 
hero orders his semi-crew to make it 
so before marching it inland to the 
castle on the other side of the great 
forest. Site and terrain clearly deserve 
our particular attention. What are they 
like? (Follow Bérard again): 

Shore lagoons, behind sandy spits, 
border one long north-western sweep of 
flat, wooded, rather swampy shore, run- 
ning from a fishermen’s snug harbor by 
the westward Precipice of Monte Circeo 
all the way to the Latin foreland of 
Cape Astura, where Cicero owned a 
country house. A shorter, corresponding 
sweep of concave lowland shore extends 
east of Cape Circeo to Cape Anxur with 
its port and citadel of Terracina. Here 
a projection of the Apennines, Monte 
Leano (2250 feet)® approaches the sea 
by the mouth of Rio Torto and is skirted 
by the fairly parallel lines of the Roman 
Via Appia and its successor, the Papal 
postroad. These highways are now, of 
course, outclassed by a connection with a 
shore line of railway which I remember 
only in course of construction in 1886, 
together with a government engineer’s 
apology for slow progress: “What 
would you have, Sirs, when every sum- 
mer sees 90 per cent of our hands in our 
Railway Hospital?” Then we drove dull 
care away with his adorable tenor and a 
few strings, in the vaulted cellar kitchen 
and wassail hall of a pirate baron’s 
XIIIth century keep, Castellamare 
della Broca, wetting our whistles with 
a noble Lucanian vintage between songs 
of Naples and the southern seas, like 
corsairs. Oh, le bon temps! 
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Terracina glories yet in the romantic 
exploits of another freebooter along its 
old postroad whom we all know. Its per- 
fectly historic Colonel Fra Diavolo 
towered above rival XI Xth century ban- 
dits like a spearleek over the grass. He 
was a gallant officer of his king, a devout 
Christian, a charming host to his cap- 
tives, and ever courteous to ladies. In 
short, a true gentleman of the road. 

The verified emplacement of the Ro- 
man hamlet of Circeii faces Lago di 
Paola, a freshwater lake and its feeder, 
where Odysseus ambushed the big stag 
when it came to drink. It would take a 
die-hard archaeologist, even at eighty 
years of age, 1939, to venture a lyric 
regret for the Duce’s location of a mod- 
ern colony, Littoria, close to this Ho- 
meric site.° The Selva di Terracina is a 
fever-stricken coastal forest, which a rude 
population of semisquatters abandons all 
summer. It extends thirteen miles or so 
north-east by east from the hero’s look- 
out on Mt. Circeo to a monastic church 
of St. Benedict in a valley under Punta 
di Leano (1600 feet). Extant founda- 
tion blocks of a temple whose first estab- 
lishment certainly antedated the sub- 
jugation of Latium and Ausonia to 
Rome’s shock of marching iron (429 
B.c. and before) may be observed near 
this church. 

One XVIIIth century French explorer 
of these coastal forests near Terracina, 
quoted by Bérard compares parts of 

* And behold, even as I redress my retrospect, 
the neighborhood of Littoria has yielded evidences 
of its Roman occupation in pliocene times, a skull 
of the Neanderthal type and a linear glyph of 
human figures on a face of rock. 

So reported from Rome, 1 April 1939, by a 


foreign correspondent of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 
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them to virgin forests in America, par- 
ticularly for the way he saw many trees 
in the glades he traversed on horseback 
fairly throttled by honeysuckle and 
other riotous vines. Here a wretched or- 
der of negligent exploitation, too com- 
mon in Italy, allowed oaks, cork oaks, 
elms and laurel trees to rot where they 
fell, then and long after, well into our 
XXth century. Mountain villagers still 
practice a lame sort of seasonal hus- 
bandry on little clearings termed stac- 
cionate in the winter months, abandon- 
ing their cabins for the hills when ma- 
laria becomes rampant. They herd swine 
and cure hams or fell and chop lumber 
and burn charcoal, and are commonly 


incorrigible itinerant poachers and lifters 
besides. The hybrid get of wild boars 
with domestic sows enjoys particular fa- 


vor among regional stockraisers. Deer 
are fairly common, while shepherds re- 
port wolves only too common. Such 
woods are naturally all a-twitter with 
wild birds (“le chant de mille oiseaux’) 
regardless of snares and shotguns. The 
whole coastal region remained in fact 
actually less civilized to the end of the 
XIXth century, less populous and less 
threaded by vicinal roads and lanes than 
even Odysseus found it. He mentions rib- 
ands of wide roads threading the thickets 
in his story. There are none now. But 
everyone knows what havoc bad Roman 
land laws, both republican and imperial, 
the handicap of slave labor in antiquity, 
and the prevalence of latifundia in 
medieval and modern Italy have played 
with forestry and agriculture in the fair 
land of si. 

What the Odyssey calls the well-built 
or the smooth stone mansion of Circe 
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was naturally in all probability the an- 
tique temple of some indigenous goddess 
rather than a Greek one.’ Nor is a re- 
gional deity strikingly akin to Homer’s 
Dame Circe of Hawk Island far to seek, 
since an abundance of Greek and Latin 
texts on metal stone and parchment at- 
test the vast popularity and the long sur- 
vival in this very neighborhood of an 
important sanctuary of Feronia, who was 
an Italic goddess of wild creatures. The 
Odyssey itself repeatedly refers to sacred 
dells near Circe’s mansion, and calls that 
manorhouse itself a sacred building. 
Homer’s gods and goddesses inhabit the 
seats of their worship in person. The 
emplacement and substructure of Fe- 
ronia’s primeval temple by the church 
of St. Benedict are situated fifty-five Ro- 
man miles from Rome along the Appian 
Way and three miles from Terracina, as 
Roman writers declare; this temple near 
Tarracina (compare the cognate Etrus- 


"Homer is apparently acquainted with only 
one temple built of squared stone blocks in main- 
land Hellas, at Delphi. But the present writer has 
verified one facet on one unweathered nodule of 
polished silica in the right bastion of the Gate of 
Lions at Mycenae, which escapes the general. 
Enough to prove that military, no less than 
domestic constructions of prehistoric Greece com- 
ported surfaces of polished stone before stone 
chisels were in use at Agamemnon’s pre-Homeric 
capital. Stone blocks, however hard, were sliced 
with a large blade fed with sand of quartz or 
emory. Sockets and penetrations of surface were 
managed in the same manner, with tubular drills 
possibly made of sections of bamboo, and cores 
broken out. I counted 51 drillings of this char- 
acter on the capital on the pillar between the two 
animals over Gate of Lions. 

*Too clever by half sometimes, the author of 
The Ugly Duchess, has missed the fine symbolism 
of an almost identical ritual at the coronation of 
a duke of Styria, where the ceremony on the 
Holda Stone clearly signified the enfranchisement 
of the Styrian yeomanry by its princely house, 
not its bondage to the new duke (Feuchtwanger, 


The Ugly Duchess, Chap. XIV.) 
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can names of Tarquinii and Tzrragona) 
was, of course, a religious dependency 
of the southmost stronghold of the 
Etruscan Confederacy what time “the 
proud house of Tarquin,” a line of 
Etruscan princes, ruled Latin Rome it- 
self. The Latins, however, called Tarra- 
cina’s cape and port Anxur by a name ob- 
viously anterior to the Etruscan advance 
south across Latium. Jupiter Anxuranus 
was the patron deity of the foreland un- 
der the form, a popular one in Etruria, 
of a beardless youth; this indigenous god 
is near kin, one is bound to perceive, of 
Circe’s neighbor Hermes. A Roman 
grammarian’s assertion that Feronia was 
an understudy of Juno or a mere epithet 
of that goddess stands refuted, partly by 
the association of Feronia with the Hel- 
lenic Persephone in Greek texts, and 
even more conclusively by the occur- 
rence of the native goddess’ own head on 
silver pieces of the Sabine gens Petronia, 
where she is a young woman crowned 
with a wreath of pomegranate foliage in 
bud. 

Another indigenous temple of Fe- 
ronia on wooded Mt. Soracts ranked 
high among the leading holy places of 
central Italy in classical and pre-classical 
times. An immemorial ritual was ob- 
served by the fane of Feronia facing the 
look-out on Mount Circeo, in the im- 
perial age; in the course of it slaves 
were seated on a big stone to be hatted 
and were then bidden to arise as freemen. 
Nor can one help noting this antique 
observance appears to invest Feronia 
herself with a magicianly power or di- 
vine queendom which found a ruder 
expression in the sorceries of Homer’s 


Lady of Hawk Island.° 
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Overlaps between Italic cults and 
Hellenic fable as astoundingly congru- 
ent as Bérard’s equation Feronia = 
Circe (or all but) are rare indeed, in 
spite of early, prolonged, and intimate 
intercourse between Greeks and Italians. 
In the present case, the poet of the Odys- 
sey clinches the argument himself by 
letting Circe direct her Achaean guest to 
propitiate Poseidon with a sacrifice of 
one bull, one sheep, and one sow—if he 
compasses his return to Ithaca alive. I 
believe no other passage in Greek litera- 
ture or epigraphy attests a Greek adop- 
tion of this proverbial Italic ritual, which 
the Latins called swovetaurilia. Kine and 
sheep are brought to the invisible altar 
of Athena on the frieze of the Parthe- 
non, but no swine. Faint vestiges of an 
association with the underworld appear 


to characterize both goddesses, Circe and 
Feronia, in addition to their dominion 
over the animal kingdom, inasmuch as 
controls over life and death are comple- 
mentary functions; but these vestiges 
hardly justify an enrollment of either 
deity as a Plutonian spirit. A queen of 
the dead does not release her prey. A 
XXth century French scholar’s even 
more fanciful interpretation of the Itha- 
can hero as a solar deity, whose sojourn 
with Circe signifies an eclipse of the sun, 
deserves no more attention than the anti- 
quated conjecture of another mytholo- 
gist of the astral school, formerly so 
fashionable, by which we were invited 
to class the Homeric sorceress as a moon 
goddess. Circe, the She-hawk, remains a 
sun fairy, a daughter of the Sun, across 
the ages. 


... “Make thou us men again,—if men but groping 
That dark Hereafter which th’ Olympians keep; 
Make thou us men again,—if men but hoping 
Behind death’s doors security of sleep:— 

For yet to laugh is somewhat, and to sieep;— 

To feel delight of living, and to plow 

The salt-blown acres of the shoreless deep ;— 
Better,—yea better far all these than bow 


Foul faces to foul earth, and yearn—as we do now.” 


—From Austin Dosson’s Prayer of the Swine to Circe. 





Phantasy 


fF | A Study in Bronze 
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The late sun, soundless, shatters cold, grey, dawn 
With Midas-magic. All the universe 

Is quickened into light. Earth flashes bronze, 
Enchanted in a transcendental glow, 
Unearthly—tremulous—quiescent—strange— 
Fantastic in metallic mimicry. 

The bronze sun, molten metal, lingers low, 

And tempers mound and hollow burnished bronze. 
The farm lands and the fallows fuse bronze, too; 
Bronze corn shocks glisten in the still, bronze fields; 
The bared trees stretch bronze branches to the sky. 
Horizon mountains scintillate bronze sheens; 

Soft shadows flicker—tiny glints of bronze. 

The curved road winds its bronzed way through bronze hills. 
The silent world—exotic—weirdly dimmed— 


Lies moulded in the mellow metal’s hues. 


A mystic moment’s witchery, caught fleet. 
Bronzed classic of a sunrise in late fall— 


A memoir of the whimsey of the dawn. 





My Country School 


KATHLEEN 


1TTLE did I realize what I was step- 
ping into when I got my first job 
teaching school. I had studied human 
nature in books. But a country school 
teacher studies it in the raw. All I 
wanted was a chance to hold down a job 
and to pay off the money I had bor- 
rowed to gain my training. 

I was dejected. I had tried and tried. 
Out of the ninety-nine schools in the 
county I had applied for every known 
vacancy, and every suspected one—even 
those where there was not even a hint 
of an opening. My sister drove me for 
weeks over country roads. 

How I hated pleading with indiffer- 
ent farmers! Some spat their tobacco 
almost on the toes of my shoes. Some 
didn’t even know the rudiments of po- 
liteness. Others kept right on with their 
plowing as they talked to me. Then I 
would stumble up and down a field, try- 
ing to keep up with the farmer, a child- 
less man himself, but one who looked 
upon himself as an educator because he’d 
interviewed and helped hire teachers for 
his one room district school for nearly 
thirty years. 

Political pull was another factor. I 
had none. The girls who were elected 
always seemed to have an uncle on the 
school board. Or a renter who was a di- 
rector, and who was told to vote for 
“my girl, or you'll be put off that 
farm!” 

Late one afternoon, after a wearisome 
day of miles of driving, of braving 


HANForRD 


strange dogs, facing dusty roads, and of 
finally returning home, dead tired, a 
rap was heard at the door. I opened it 
to discover the stupid night watchman 
of the town’s quarry. 

I called my father, who is superintend- 
ent of the quarry. He listened to a 
wild tale of bandits attempting to steal 
plate iron boilers from the quarry. I 
heard my father reassuring the man, 
who had probably heard a dog rummag- 
ing around, and in his wild imagination 
conjured up bandits. My father asked 
the man about his foolish-minded son. 
Then it was that I pricked my ears. 

“Waal, Eddie is to have a new teacher 
next year.” 

I waited for no more. I ran to the 
door and began plying the man with 
questions. What I discovered was this: 
a teacher was to be elected three days 
from tonight, Saturday. She was to teach 
a one-room country school, eighteen 
miles from my own home. 

I hardly slept that night. The next 
morning found me up at dawn, prepar- 
ing lunch, getting my sister up. Before 
six we were on our way. 

The first board member was milking 
when I confronted him. He listened si- 
lently while I talked. Nothing could 
batter his impassiveness. I made up to 
his children. I talked to his wife. He 
stood and grinned. Yet I felt somehow 
that I had made an impression. 

The second board member, also the 
president, greeted me with a long story 
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of the mess I’d get into if I actually got 
the school. No parent spoke to any other 
parent. Feuds abounded. What did I 
care? I had fought this far and would 
continue fighting! 

The third member was gone. I re- 
turned three times, to be met by the 
same reply. Gone. Where? Finally I 
learned that the sheriff of a small town 
nearby meant to serve a summons on 
Mr. Beem. He took refuge in the next 
county. Every day Mr. Beem left. 
Every day the sheriff called. Every day 
the foolish neighbor boy kept watch in 
a tree until the sheriff had returned to 
town. An old hunting-horn was then 
blown. In his hiding-place across the 
river, Mr. Beem would hear the horn 
and return home. 

I stayed until the horn was blown on 
my third fruitless day seeking him. 

Days passed. Three days had passed. 
Wednesday came. I was elected! 

I had dreamed so often of how elated 
I'd feel. Instead, I was calm; I was 
fatigued; triumph had come to me, but 
I was too tired, after reaching for it, to 
grasp it. 

That was in March. I signed my con- 
tract. I was to teach twelve pupils for 
sixty dollars a month. A desire to see my 
school grew upon me. 

Sunnyside School was an old struc- 
ture, built in 1888. Double seats. Lamps 
in brackets by each window. Smoke- 
scarred, Dirty. I inwardly quaked. 

Then I left for summer school, again 
on borrowed money. 

September 1, 1936, I was to arrange 
the library of my school. When I opened 
the door of my little domain, I stood 
stock still in surprise. Grouped inside 


were three mothers, a scattering of chil- 
dren, and all were watching my face 
intently. What a change! The little 
school fairly glistened. A new stove. A 
newly-painted green ceiling. Ivory-white 
walls. No dirt, no smoke stain! 

I was touched. The children helped 
me sort out the books. During the sum- 
mer, more children had moved into the 
district. Twenty-five of them, their 
parents, and their relatives attended the 
opening day of school. 

Things ran smoothly for a while. The 
great problem was to get in, in one short 
day, all the subjects for eight grades. It 
seemed impossible at first, but finally I 
developed a routine. 

I was both amused and disgusted by 
the feuds. Directly across the road from 
my boarding-place there lived a bellige- 
rent family. The daughter, Zonya, 
taught a neighboring country school. 
Her folks had started a deadly feud with 
the Walkers (in whose home I stayed) 
so long ago that neither warring faction 
was quite sure of the original cause. Bit- 
ter enmity alone remained. Zonya 
Miller had been a high-school classmate 
of mine. I lived with the enemy of her 
father, but we overlooked that fact. How 
great was the surprise of my patrons 
when they realized old Todd Miller 
liked me! 

I had expected no friendship from 
him, yet he drove Zonya and me to pie 
socials, and as zealously guarded me 
from any country romance seekers as he 
did his own daughter. Of course, he still 
refused to soil his feet by entering any 
school other than his own daughter’s, 
but he would take us. 

Zonya never entered the house of the 
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Walkers. She never so much as stepped 
onto their porch. Her father would have 
been furious. Yet I spent many an eve- 
ning in the Miller home, answering Mrs. 
Miller’s questions about her neighbors. 
She seemed pathetic to me. She had 
once taught practically all the mothers 
of my pupils. She loved them, but speak- 
ing to them was a different matter. She’d 
married Todd Miller. She had to love, 
honor, and obey him. He had never al- 
lowed her to speak to a member or 
parent of the Sunnyside district from 
her wedding day on. Didn’t his enemy, 
Walker, boost that school? 

All this didn’t allay Mrs. Miller’s 
avid interest in these people. I was a 
channel for her many questions. I had 
to tell and re-tell all I knew of her past 
friends. She lapped up the anecdotes and 
sparkled with gossip. She thought up 
lovely surprises when I stated I just had 
to leave. Then she would walk to my 
driveway with me. A step further? No. 
That was treason. 

Then there was the feud between the 
Richardsons and the Stubbses. Mr. 
Richardson was the same as a murderer. 
Hadn’t he deliberately stabbed the edi- 
tor of the town paper, Mr. Stubbs? 
Hadn’t he sneaked in behind Mr. Stubbs 
as he was bent over a pool table, and 
plunged an old Spanish dagger into his 
right shoulder-blade? 

Butch Richardson loved a brawl, and 
had caused many. He always got licked, 
but by hook or crook he’d manage to in- 
jure his opponent, sometimes dangerous- 
ly. Then he would sneak home to his 
horrified wife and promise never to get 
into another fight. 

The fact remained that Editor Stubbs 
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was permanently paralyzed from his at- 
tack. Mr. Walker sided with Stubbs. 
Therefore Richardson hated Walker. 

Mr. Walker never told me about this 
feud. So, when I met Butch’s daughter, 
Lucille, I didn’t realize her father hated 
the man in whose home I stayed. Lucille 
and I became friends. She taught also. 
Because of the secretiveness of feud peo- 
ple I was never told that Lucille’s father 
was the chief troublemaker of the 
Sunnyside district. 

I was to find that out. 

Lucille’s cousin, Edgar Cartwright, 
was in the fourth grade of my school. 
Edgar had caused me a lot of grief. He 
sulked, would not get his lessons, and 
caused trouble on the playground. I at- 
tempted to pierce his sullen armor and 
find the cause of his disobedience. It was 
this: Butch had run Sunnyside for thirty 
years. He had been president of the 
board, a dictator; he had looked forward 
to Lucille’s or his son Nicholas’s teach- 
ing this school. But after he had in- 
jured Editor Stubbs, public opinion was 
against him, he was forced from his high 
station of being a school director (how 
exalted country board members feel 
themselves!) and his children were 
scorned by Sunnyside. 

Butch had hired Edgar to make it as 
hard for me as it lay in his power to do. 
Now an eight year old child can wreck 
a teacher’s plans. Any bad child can ruin 
discipline and can injure a teacher’s 
methods. Who could better corrupt a 
group of children than a determined in- 
surgent in their very midst? 

Therefore, Edgar set out to win. 
Butch repaid each disobedience with 
some treat. But Edgar, in spite of him- 
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self, began to like me. Didn’t his friend 
and ally, Nicholas, like me? Nick even 
came over to Sunnyside to instruct the 
pupils in the great art of baseball, and 
to referee their games. Though, of 
course, Uncle Butch never knew that. 
All my pupils were sworn to dead se- 
crecy about Nick’s presence on the 
schoolyard. 

So Edgar began to like me and to feel 
badly when he made me angry; he be- 
gan to get his lessons. I praised him. He 
outdid all his former attempts at study- 
ing. His Uncle Butch’s bribes were re- 
fused. Butch licked him. Edgar dried 
his tears and had his lessons. 

Butch Richardson had to look in an- 
other direction for trouble. He teamed 
up with Malcolm Hyland. 

Malcolm Hyland was another feud- 
ist. He had reason to hate me. Hadn’t I, 
an outsider, been hired to teach the 
school, only an acre away from the Hy- 
land home? The school which his 
daughter Ruth had applied for, and 
failed to get? His oldest daughter, Jose- 
phine wanted that school, too. Josephine 
was fat, plain, and thirty. She had a bad 
disposition; a chip off the old block. She 
had tried for ten years to teach Sunny- 
side. She had failed ten times. During 
that time, she had observed five younger 
women elected to the coveted position. 
Five times Josephine had advanced upon 
the schoolyard and started a fight with 
the teacher. Five times a young, newly- 
elected Sunnyside teacher had bathed a 
black eye and numerous bruises, wonder- 
ing where such a creature had got her 
pugilistic training—and why she had 
been the victim of it. 

On the opening day of school I passed 
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the Hyland farm. On the porch was 
grouped a regular army of Hylands. 
The whole bloodthirsty clan. I spoke 
cheerfully as I passed. Mary ran from 
the group, and putting her hand in 
mine, walked the remaining way to 
school. My voice must have reached the 
fighting Hylands standing watch on 
their fort. 

“What a pretty dress you have on, 
Mary. Who did the beautiful handwork 
on it?” 

“My sister Josephine always embroid- 
ers birds on my dresses.” 

“Well, it’s the prettiest embroidery- 
work I’ve ever seen,” I truthfully re- 
plied. 

A stunned silence pervaded the porch. 
Josephine turned and went inside. 

Days passed. Each morning I ex- 
pected Josephine to stalk up to me and 
challenge me to a fight. I even began to 
wish the ordeal over with and finished. 
The Walkers were baffled. The whole 
district lay in wait like a pack of hungry 
wolves. 

One afternoon a little girl came pant- 
ing up the road. It was Mary. I stiff- 
ened. Did she mean to warn me that 
my enemy was on the warpath? But she 
handed me a covered plate. I lifted the 
cover. There reposed on the plate a de- 
licious-looking piece of banana cake and 
a dish of pineapple ice cream. I was 
astonished. 

“Why, Mary, what a nice treat,” I 
said. “Tell your mother that I appre- 
ciate it very much.” 

“Oh, it isn’t from Mom,” said Mary. 
“She’s visiting. Josephine made it and 
sent it to you. She said she’d lick me if 
I dropped it.” 
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The child rattled on, but I wasn’t lis- 
tening. I was gazing at the plate of 
proffered truce, in silence. 

Let us speed to the last school meet- 
ing of the year. This was the day of 
glory for feudists. On this day, it was 
the duty of all good school patrons to 
hear the school’s reports. 

Mrs. Smith, the clerk, read the many 
reports. She came to the finance report 
and read the balance of the school’s fi- 
nances. Butch Richardson arose and 
called her a liar. As Mr. Smith was ab- 
sent Mr. Walker rose to Mrs. Smith’s 
defense. He asked Butch to step outside. 
Butch did. The other men went along to 
remonstrate with Butch because he was 
twenty years younger than Mr. Walker. 

There ensued stark drama. Butch’s 
wife and daughter pled with him. But 
he repeatedly hurled epithets at Mr. 
Walker, Mrs. Smith, and everyone in 
general. 

I was terrified but determined. I had 
been re-elected, but these feuds were 
getting under my skin. Why did people 
have to act so narrow-minded and idotic? 
Was my first year of school teaching to 
end in a common brawl, with rufhans 
plowing east and west with their fists? 
I stepped up onto my elevated platform, 
my knees knocking together, and made 
a speech. 

“Gentlemen, this quarreling is beside 





the point. Our Superintendent has care- 
fully checked and testified to the truth- 
fulness of Mrs. Smith’s report. I can 
see no reason why we should not accept 
it as it stands. Mr. Richardson, I am 
sure that you have the permission of the 
school board and the school district to 
examine the report to your fullest satis- 
faction.” 

“That’s right,” said the friendly ele- 
ment in the crowd. Cat-calls came from 
the rest, as well as a few inwardly mut- 
tered oaths. After all, their wives were 
present and the men were thus some- 
what hampered in the expression of their 
true feelings. 

Butch strode forward, his long chin 
jutting out like a poker, jerked the re- 
port from Mrs. Smith’s trembling 
hands, and stalked, wordlessly, out of 
the building. 

A spontaneous sigh seemed to rush 
over the room. A spark had threatened 
to ignite, but no flame resulted. I got 
down quietly from my platform, very 
furious and seething with my pent-up 
anger, and yet feeling sorry for these 
poor benighted specimens of nature-in- 
the-raw who were content to remain 
raw! 

Today I teach in a city school system, 
and my Sunnyside pupils write glowing 
accounts of the fights Pop has been in 
this year! 





Democracy and Mathematics 


Rospert J. HANNELLY 


HE thought of associating democ- 
T racy and mathematics may be a bit 
startling, for the rank and file of those 
of our citizenry who have partaken at 
least of the advantages of secondary edu- 
cation seem to have a real or fancied 
aversion to anything mathematical. Very 
few would recognize that mathematics 
can make a contribution to the realiza- 
tion of a democratic social order. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
out, in general, the manner in which 
mathematics can help in the gradual ap- 
proach from our present social order to 
one which is more nearly democratic. 

In setting up the theory for a demo- 
cratic society, it is necessary to make cer- 
tain assumptions. One of these assump- 
tions is that it is possible for all individ- 
uals (excluding one or two per cent who 
are definitely feeble-minded) to achieve 
the essentials of a humane existence. 
Walters Farrell Dyde succinctly classi- 
fies these essentials as reason, regard for 
others, and love of the beautiful.’ 

No doubt, there are those who would 
challenge such an apparently prepos- 
terous assumption. Miss Jones, who 
teaches algebra in Centerville, U.S.A., 
knows absolutely that it requires an in- 
telligence quotient of 105 to carry alge- 
bra successfully, and doesn’t algebra 
teach one to think and to reason? She is 
not the only one who says that a high 
1.Q. is necessary for success in mathe- 


“In an interview at the University of Colo- 
rado, 


matics. Some of the business and profes- 
sional men on Main Street insist that 
the sheep and the goats be separated. At 
the same time they reject the assump- 
tion stated above; they are willing to 
admit, however, that the study of any 
branch of mathematics improves the 
ability to reason. Informed educators 
and mathematics teachers rejected this 
notion as part and parcel of formal dis- 
cipline and of faculty psychology, long 
ago. Any form of mathematics taught in 
any way does not necessarily improve 
reasoning ability. The subject matter 
must be drawn from within the experi- 
ence of the child and the teacher should 
make frequent application and generali- 
zation in order that improvement in rea- 
soning take place. 

This brings us to a consideration of 
the implications of the opposite assump- 
tion. The statement that most individ- 
uals can not be advanced to a humane 
level assumes that: 

(1) universal social progress is impossi- 

ble in the future, 

significant social progress has been 

zero in the past, 

(3) mutations in the evolutionary scale 
have been merely physical, 

(4) present content of school subjects 
can not, or should not be changed, 

(5) present methods of teaching can not 
be improved, 

(6) time-allotment and _ grade-place- 
ment of subjects can not be revised, 

(7) a different point of view of a given 
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subject, if held by society in gen- 
eral, would not change the chil- 
dren’s performance in that subject. 


When it is remarked that only the 
few or the élite can derive training in 
reasoning from the study of mathemat- 
ics, what is really meant is that under 
present conditions only the few can do 
so. Some of these present conditions are: 


(1) an environment which avoids think- 
ing to a great extent, 

) traditional methods of teaching, 
3) traditional desks screwed to the 
floor, 
formal and static content in arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry dic- 
tated by tradition and by the uni- 
versities, 
uniform time-allotment to courses, 
uniform grade-placement of courses 
unbounded faith in intelligence test 


scores. 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


It is evident that there are many vari- 
ables upon which attainment of reason- 
ing ability depends. The defeatist atti- 
tude in this situation is clearly non- 
scientific. If we are to make use of the 
scientific method, we should not come to 
any conclusion until we have manipu- 
lated the variables. No one will contend 
that all people are capable of passing 
the calculus. The contention emphasized 
here is that, as far as we know, it is 
reasonable to assume that practically all 
children can attain a level of living 
which is characterized by thinking. 

No doubt the reader has noticed by 
this time that the two other essentials 
mentioned above (regard for others and 
love of the beautiful) have not been dis- 
cussed. Perhaps the reason is obvious. It 
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does not always require a high intelli- 
gence quotient to love one’s neighbor or 
to appreciate a beautiful piece of music. 
Inasmuch as this article has to do with 
mathematics, the connection between 
mathematics and reasoning has been 
stressed. After all, that is the critical 
item of the assumption. However, it is 
possible to connect mathematics with the 
notions of regard for others and with 
love of the beautiful. 

Now, let us turn to the function of 
intelligence in a democratic society. 
Many writers have stressed liberation of 
intelligence as the sine gua non of de- 
mocracy. Society, as well as the individ- 
ual, is to be given direction toward prog- 
ress by the application of intelligence to 
group and to individual problems. 
Many of these problems require not 
only straight thinking, but specialized 
thinking of the quantitative or the func- 
tional type. Mathematics can and should 
make contributions to the solution of 
problems involving quantity, e.g., pur- 
chasing power, displacement of employ- 
ees by machines, old-age pensions, social 
security, and the like. More important 
still, is the application of the notion of 
functional dependence, which is the cen- 
tral unifying idea of mathematics from 
the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity. 

Let us take a simple illustration of 
functional dependence. Denote the side 
of a square by s and the area by A. The 
area A of the square is equal to s times 
s. If a value, say 5, is arbitrarily assigned 
to s, then A is 5 times 5 or 25. In fact, 
A can have no other value except 25 if 
s is 5; that is to say, the value of A 
depends upon the value which is arbi- 
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trarily assigned to s. Now, we say that 
A is a function of s. The independent 
variable is s and the dependent variable 
is A. It is possible to increase the number 
of independent variables, e.g., the area 
of a rectangle depends upon its base and 
altitude. The question of the value of 
this idea in social problems arises. It 
must be admitted immediately that it is 
dificult, if not impossible, to express 
adequately the relations of social con- 
ditions in compact mathematical sym- 
bolism. Nevertheless, the general con- 
cept may be carried over; for example, 
if all of the independent variables, or 
even the principal ones affecting unem- 
ployment, can be isolated, recognized, 
and controlled, it follows that unem- 
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ployment can be controlled. Again, the 
absolute amounts of the purchasing 
power and production are not nearly as 
significant as the relation between these 
two variables. 

There are those who assert that the 
greatest threats to the achievement of a 
democratic social order are economic. 
They admit that the inculcation of 
democratic ideals and attitudes in the 
schools will assist in a substantial way, 
but they hasten to add that the final an- 
swers must rest with the quantitative 
and functional aspects of our social life, 
i.e., our economic life. Here is a great 
opportunity for mathematics to redeem 
itself in public opinion. Already many 
schools have socialized mathematics. 


SocIALIZED ARITHMETIC A CENTURY AGO 


If a pint of rum a day will kill a man in a year and a half, how many 
men would a cargo of 600 hogsheads kill in the same time? 


If 11 young men can become fools by drinking 6 bottles of wine, at 
$3.00 a bottle, what would it cost a dinner party of 25, to become 


fools in like manner? 


What would be the expense of laying a railway from Louisiana to 
Maine; the distance being 1800 miles, and the railway costing 14000 


dollars a mile? 


—W. L. Scnaar in School and Society, June 3, 1939 





Tomorrow’s Challenge 


COCOOCHOCOOCOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOO B 
y 


S. EsTELLE GREATHEAD 


“Part of the universal plan am I, 

A man, made in God’s image, meant to dress 
His garden and to make it beautiful. 

Every potential good is here, behind 

Its veil of mystery, and with my mind 

I seek to lift the screen, whose baffling laws 
Retard my spirit, reaching for the light. 
Two hands! Not so. My hands are manifold, 
And with one finger’s touch a thousand slaves 
Haste to supply my every human need. 

My feet are winged, and o’er the air my voice 


Reaches through space Earth’s farthermost frontier.” 
gn sj 


Comes God into the garden who will say, 
“What is the meaning of these noxious weeds? 


Their breath is poison, and bitter their fruit; 


They thrive on Hatred and on Ignorance, 
And taint the atmosphere of growing youth 
Like serpents in this garden beautiful. 

The spirit stifles in this evil air, 

While you forget you are Heaven’s handiwork, 
Co-partner in creative energy 

For salvaging the soul, ‘Tomorrow’s dawn 
Will find you facing newer challenges, 

Right as your armament, and God your goal.” 


The frontiers of the spirit have no bound, 
Even in death are new horizons found. 
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Education in Foreign Lands 





«Let There Be Darkness” 


: The Nazi Wave of the 


Future in Education 
I. L. Kanper 


view of the acceptance in some quar- 
ters of the “Wave of the Future” it 
becomes all the more necessary to under- 
stand clearly what that wave has in 
store for a large section of humanity, if 
the world should be overwhelmed by it. 
The world unfortunately is becoming so 
inured to the stories of horrors and 
brutalities which the first ripple of that 
wave has already brought with it that 
it is in danger of becoming callous or of 
developing a shell to protect it against 
further emotional shock. Nevertheless, 
it is important that those who can still 
meet the challenge should be familiar 
with the plans which are being designed 
to immerse the world in that wave. 

Of all the brutal cruelties of which 
the Nazi conquerors have been guilty 
none is more brutal and cruel than the 
deliberate design to keep the peoples in 
the occupied territories in a state of 
ignorance. Universities have been looted, 
some have been closed, others are al- 
lowed to function under the watchful 
eyes of Nazi administrators or Nazi 
sympathizers. Libraries have been ran- 
sacked and their collections destroyed 
or removed to German centers. Second- 
ary schools are allowed to continue with 
reduced enrollments or are closed. The 
principle which is being followed was 
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enunciated in a statement made to a 
delegation of Czech students and pro- 
fessors who requested permission to re- 
open their universities. The answer 
which was given to this request was that 
for Czechs primary education is enough. 
This principle has been in force in Po- 
land since the occupation of the country. 
Wars are never favorable to education; 
inter arma silent artes. But the principle 
adopted by the Nazis, “Let there be 
darkness,” is carefully planned and de- 
signed for the present and the future 
and the closing of educational institu- 
tions is not due to the exigencies of war 
or the immediate military situation. 
The dissemination of darkness is not 
confined, however, to the occupied coun- 
tries; it begins in the home of the “mas- 
ter-race.” The advancement of learning 
is incompatible with the principles of a 
dictatorship. Already there has been ex- 
emplified one of the most profound 
social facts formulated by Booker T. 
Washington in the statement that “you 
cannot keep a man down in the ditch 
without staying down with him.” The 
Nazi conquerors were not adopting a 
new and untried policy when they began 
to interfere with secondary and higher 
education in the occupied territories. 
That policy had already been adopted 
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for the benefit of the master-race at 
home. Following the educational the- 
ories of the master of the master-race as 
enunciated in Mein Kampf the master- 
race has become convinced that it no 
longer has any use for intellectual train- 
ing or for intellectuals. Enrollments in 
the universities fell from 83,000 in 1928 
to 43,000 in 1937; in the secondary 
schools there was a drop from 823,000 
in 1926 to 661,000 in 1938, before the 
reduction of the length of the secondary 
school course from nine years to eight 
could have affected the numbers. And 
those who are enrolled are selected not 
for scholastic ability but for their record 
in political and physical activities. 

Under a new scheme adopted this 
year the enrollments in the secondary 
schools will fall still lower. The new 
scheme provides for a reorganization of 
the upper grades of the Volksschule on 
the model of the Austrian Hauptschule 
or higher elementary school to which 
the abler pupils—about one-third of the 
total—will be transferred at the age of 
ten. Only the ablest of these will, on 
completing the fours years of the 
Hauptschule, have a chance of continu- 
ing their studies in a secondary school. 
How real that chance is may be indi- 
cated by the fact that in Imperial Ger- 
many about one pupil in 10,000 found 
his way from an elementary to a second- 
ary school at the age of fourteen. This 
reorganization means the end of the 
movement for the common school, the 
Einheitsschule, which began during the 
last war. 

One of the most important, if not the 
most important, contributions to educa- 
tional progress made under the Weimar 
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Republic was the reorganization of the 
system of teacher preparation. The sys- 
tem, which had been the dream of ele- 
mentary school teachers since 1848, 
provided for the abandonment of the 
traditional normal school and the sub- 
stitution therefor of teachers colleges at 
the university level with admission based 
on graduation from a secondary school. 
For a time it looked as if the Nazi 
régime would continue this organiza- 
tion, diverted, however, from its genu- 
ine professional aim to conditioning 
teachers to become acceptable Nazi in- 
doctrinators. The only change made 
after 1933 was the adoption of the name 
Hochschule fiir Lehrerbildung, empha- 
sizing the university status of the in- 
stitution, in place of the names Péda- 
gogische Akademie or Péadagogisches 
Institut. 

Early in 1941 the Nazi authorities 
reneged on this system. A few Hoch- 
schulen fiir Lehrerbildung have already 
been converted into five-year Lehrer- 
bildungsanstalten; the conversion of a 
number of others has been postponed 
until 1942. The reason alleged for the 
change is that the number of secondary 
school graduates applying for admission 
to the Hochschulen has fallen constantly 
in recent years. The reasons for this 
drop are not given; it may be due to 
the economic status of elementary school 
teaching or it may be due to the fact that 
no one with any intelligence would think 
of entering the teaching profession in 
Nazi Germany today. The requirement 
of secondary school graduation has been 
abandoned and candidates for admission 
to the new Lehrerbildungsanstalten will 
be admitted on completing the Haupt- 
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schule at the age of fourteen; others 
may be admitted from the Mittelschule 
or after six years in a secondary school. 

During the five impressionable years 
of adolescence the future teachers of the 
elementary schools will be kept together 
in small numbers, where they can be 
carefully supervised, in order to receive 
an intensified training in community 
spirit in what has been referred to in an 
article in Weltanschauung und Unter- 
richt as “a closed educational com- 
munity” (eine geschlossene Erziehungs- 
anstalt). The aim is to develop the 
right attitude (die richtige Stellung) to 
the practical problems of the school, such 
as can be secured only “through educa- 
tional and instructional concentration 
which is possible only in a well con- 
ducted camp.” The collocation, acciden- 
tal no doubt, of the two words, Kon- 
zentration and Lager, recalling the 
Konzentrationslager, is significant and 
need not be elaborated. 

This is not the first time in the history 
of German education that the teacher- 
training institutions have been seized 
upon for political ends. The normal 
schools of the thirties and forties of the 
nineteenth century under men_ like 
Diesterweg and Harnisch, had escaped 
the fate which befell liberal institutions 
of learning in 1819. But they did not 
escape it for long. Elementary school 
teachers were charged with responsibility 
for the Revolution of 1848. In 1854 the 
normal schools of Prussia were reorgan- 
ized by the Falk decree which eliminated 
every semblance of liberalism from them 
and gave them a status little higher than 
that of advanced elementary schools. 

In the occupied zone of France the 
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invader is master; in the unoccupied 
zone the new leaders are collaborating 
as much in education as in other relations 
with their (temporary, it is hoped) mas- 
ters. The opportunities for secondary 
education are being curtailed and the 
pride of the Frenchman in culture géné- 
rale has received an irreparable blow not 
from a Nazi German but from his own 
Chief of State who new refers to the 
pseudo-culture which has been cultivated 
in the schools. A few will be admitted to 
the secondary schools; the vast majority 
can hope only for some kind of voca- 
tional preparation to make them better 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
satisfied with their lot as the intellec- 
tuals cannot be. In France, too, the ele- 
mentary school teachers are blamed for 
their country’s misfortune. Radicals 
some may have been, but in so far as 
they were united in a body it was to 
demand better professional preparation 
and on a higher level than the normal 
schools, better economic conditions, less 
prescription and dictation from above, 
and, especially, increased educational op- 
portunities for French children. On the 
charge that the normal schools were re- 
sponsible for producing dissident and 
subversive teachers, based mainly on the 
fact that their students came predomi- 
nantly from the working classes, they 
have now been closed, and the future 
elementary school teachers, drawn from 
another social class, are to receive their 
general education and their professional 
preparation in académies pédagogiques. 
Apparently the French collaborators in 
education are not au courant with the 
latest Nazi reorganization of teacher 
training described above and have 








































































adopted the system which the Nazis are 
now discarding. 

The pre-war elementary school teach- 
ers’ associations have been dissolved and 
recombined into one large Association 
Nationale des Membres de l’Enseigne- 
ment Primaire whose aims are to col- 
laborate in the new Europe, to get rid 
of ideas and their representatives, and 
to replace these with a new revolu- 
tionary spirit to inspire the elementary 
schools as the pillars of the new régime. 

It would be pertinent, were the de- 
tails available, to confront those who 
argue that there is little to choose be- 
tween the belligerents and that Britain 
is not fighting for democracy with the 
plans and proposals for the post-war 
reconstruction of education on which of- 
ficial and non-official bodies are at pres- 
ent engaged in England. It is enough 
to mention the fact that early in 1940 
the Cambridgeshire Education Commit- 
tee, after considering a protest against 
the employment of a teacher who was 
a conscientious objector, decided that 
everyone is entitled to his own private 
views as long as he does not use his 
classroom for propaganda purposes. 
More recently the National Union of 
Teachers protested against the interfer- 
ence by a local education authority with 
a teacher’s out-of-school activities. As 
contrasted with Germany and France 
teachers in England and in other parts 
of the British Commonwealth are win- 
ning a new and higher place in public 
esteem as the men and women who have 
been responsible for the morale of the 
people and for their participation in the 
wide range of voluntary services to 
which they give their time ungrudgingly. 
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In this hour, when the threat of the 
wave of the future already heralds a 
period of darkness over Europe, it 
would be well for all American and 
not those of the teaching profession 
alone to recall the fundamental ideal 
on which our system of education rests. 
Our earliest universities were established 
to spread light and truth, witness their 
mottoes—Lux, Lux et Veritas, In Lu 
mine Tuo Lumen Videbimus. The one 
note which runs through the statements 
on education made by leading Ameri- 
cans from Washington to the present 
is the emphasis on enlightenment, as 
should discover for 
himself in the recent publication of the 
United States Office of Education, Ex- 
pressions on Education by Builders of 
American Democracy (Bulletin, 1940, 
No. 10). It was indeed out of that fear 
of darkness and unenlightenment which 


every American 


accompany every step of the “master- 
race” that the earliest legislative pro- 
vision for education was born—“It be- 
ing one of the chief projects of that 
old deluder Satan to keep men from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in 
former times by keeping them in an un- 
known tongue, so in these latter times 
by persuading from the use of tongues, 
that so at least the true sense and mean- 
ing of the original might be clouded 
by false glosses of saint-seeming deceiv- 
ers. ...” The Nazi educators are show- 
ing that it is not difficult to translate 
this project into terms suitable to the 
new deluders. 

With an enlightened mind each 
American can decide for himself wheth- 
er the Nazi Wave of the Future is ac- 
ceptable to him. 
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G. S. Skovoroda: The Ukrainian 


Socratic Rousseau 


Maurice J. SHoRE 


ee eighteenth-century, through its 
ideas of progress and philosophy 


of enlightenment, have exercised a great 
influence on the education of Ukraine, 
and Russia in general. The new edu- 
cational ideas from the West were 
brought home, to Russia, by imported 
foreign specialists, returned Russian 
tourists, and travelers. 

But one cannot transplant ideas and 
education, born in a foreign economic 
and political milieu, to one’s own land, 
with its different socio-economic climate, 
and make these grow and develop with- 
out some adaptation. The transplanted 
ideas and teachings must, by all means, 
undergo a change, a transformation in 
the new land of adoption. The ideo- 
logical transfusion needs, first, to pass 
through, often, a long process of adapta- 
tion, to the end that it. shall be a 
product fit to work in the new land, if 
it is to grow and bear fruit at all. 

Under the impact of the West, and 
its teachings, Russia has taken the lat- 
ter to heart. Westernism was, first, 
adopted wholly, in its entirety. In the 
later process of adoption, domestication 
or russification took place. It is as if at 

' For mere details on these and other educators 
of that period in Russia, see E. N. Medynski, 
History of Russian Education (Moscow, 1938), 


in translation and preparation for publication by 
Ralph E. Wager and Maurice J. Shore. This 


source, and the others following hereafter, are in 
the Russian language. 
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the beginning, Russia became possessed 
by the sweeping thoughts of the West, 
but later grew to become the possessor 
of these ideas. For the good or evil of 
the land, Russia garbed Western ideas 
in Russian dress and gradually acclimat- 
ized them. 

There were a number of Russian edu- 
cators in the eighteenth-century who 
learned the ways of Western culture and 
worked for its adoption in the father- 
land. To mention a few only: I. I. Betz- 
koi, who brought the advanced educa- 
tional ideas from the West and con- 
cerned himself with the creation of a 
“new breed” of men; N. I. Novikov, 
the famous journalist, publisher, and 
liberal educator who opposed Betzkoi’s 
plan for the child’s isolation from his 
home and environment; and many 
others of various shades and opinions.’ 

The most interesting and unique per- 
sonality of that period was Grigori 
Savitch Skovoroda: philosopher, poet, 
educator, theorist and teacher, musician, 
and wandering minstrel. The Russian 
Socrates, the Russian Rousseau, were 
also the names given to him. 

G. S. Skovoroda, a Ukrainian by de- 
scent, lived at a time when his country 
went through a very difficult period of 
its history. Ukraine, during Catherine 
II’s reign, albeit on a higher level of 
culture and education than Russia, was 
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subjected to brutal oppression and russi- 
fication by the Tsarine. Its peasantry 
enserfed, its ruling nobility bribed and 
granted the ranks of the Russian gentry, 
Ukraine was, then, in a very lamentable 
state, completely obliterated of any 
visible sign of national culture, schools 
included. 

In these troublesome times lived and 
acted Skovoroda (1722-1794). The son 
of a land-hungry Kossack,’ he was born 
in the village of Tchernukha, in the 
province of Poltava, one of the most 
beautiful natural spots of the Ukraine. 
From childhood, he was inclined to 
study and was musically gifted. These 
two, study and music, he cherished and 
no power could distract him from be- 
coming scholar or musician. Opportu- 
nity for each presented itself. But by a 
peculiar turn of events, and the call of 
his own nature, character, and social 
conception, he became what may be 
termed the poetic, musician-philoso- 
pher. 

Scholarship in those times was, to a 
great extent, concentrated in the cleri- 
cal institutions, preparing for the priest- 
hood. While a student at the famous 
Kiev Academy, he became a firm be- 
liever in the separation of scholarship 
from churchdom. The latter would re- 
strict his freedom in learning and teach- 
ing. Hence, he declined thereafter many 
lucrative clerical calls. Neither could 
one be a free artist when employed by 
the State, the only institution capable 
at that time of providing a livelihood 
for a singer or a musician. At the first 
opportunity he resigned, therefore, from 


* Ibid. Other sources claim Skovoroda to de- 
scend from a well-to-do Kossack family. 
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the Tsarist court choir, of which he was 
a paid member. His decision was final: 
to become an independent scholar and 
teacher, a free musician and artist. 

On foot, he directed himself from his 
beloved beautiful Ukraine towards 
foreign lands in the West, craving to 
study and to learn. For three years, 
he was at Hallé a student under Wolfe, 
the latter an adherent of Leibnitz. Dur- 
ing that period, and on his way home, 
he visited on foot a number of other 
Western countries, absorbing their cul- 
ture and languages. 

In his homeland, Ukraine, he was 
offered and occupied, for a time, several 
teaching positions, but he could not hold 
them. His love for liberty and freedom 
in teaching was stronger than the human 
natural feeling for security. He could 
not follow any dogma or rule which 
was contrary to his principles of freedom 
and education. He was forced, there- 
fore, in seeking the means of a live- 
lihood, to wander from place to place. 
In a sense, he loved these changes. As 
an artist, he learned to love the various, 
beautiful isolated places of Southern 
Russia. He never married, had no 
family, but he was not lonesome. He 
lived in communion with nature. 

He had few intimate friends. Among 
these was M. I. Kovalenski, a devoted 
pupil. Posterity owes much to Kova- 
lenski for preserving the writings and 
recording the main events of his teach- 
er’s life. 

Because of his love of freedom in 
teaching Skovoroda could not hold for 
long a teaching position at the Kharkov 
College. While instructor in poetry at 
this institution, he was told by his su- 
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periors to teach “good conduct” in com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations 
established by the clerical heads. He re- 
fused to do so. Extemporaneously, he 
began his lecture with the preamble: 
“all the world is sleeping, sleeping in 
full stretch; and the teachers [the 
monks] not only do not awake them 
but sing a lullaby thereto: sleep, do not 
fear... .”* As a result thereof, he was 
forced to resign, and wander anew. 

One must not, however, draw the 
hasty conclusion that Skovoroda enter- 
tained revolutionary feelings, or athe- 
ism. He was a protest against the back- 
wardness of the Russian clergy and the 
reactionary rule in Russian churchdom. 
What were the real feelings of his inner 
being? The answer may be concise: 
peaceful joy and happy contemplation. 
These were, in his own words, his main 
occupations: “Many debate, what is 
Skovoroda doing in this life? What is 
his pastime?—Not to get farther than 
rejoice in God; rejoice in my God, the 
Saviour.”* This simple thought was the 
key to Skovoroda’s personality. Its other 
features were: peace, piety, humbleness, 
simplicity, poetic inclination for soli- 
tude socialized by his love of nature, 
and love of higher meditation and con- 
templation. 

But one cannot fully understand, how- 
ever, Skovoroda without visualizing 
him in the setting of the exquisite beauty 
of the Ukrainian countryside. His “oc- 
cupations” were rooted in his love of 


* [bid., p. 102. 

‘From Skovoroda’s letter to M. I. Kovalenski, 
quoted in G. P. Bobrinskoi, Gregori Skovoroda, 
His Life and Teachings, Paris 1929, p. 5. 

*G. S. Skovoroda, Works, Petersburg, 1912, 
vol, 1, p. 1. 
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nature. This love was two-fold: philo- 
sophic and artistic. One must image this 
old sage of the eighteenth-century 
wandering all over the Ukraine with 
a Bible in one hand, and a flute in the 
other. One must also try to parallel 
his teachings and his life: both repre- 
sent, what is rare, an unbroken unity. 
He saw unity in all existents. “In all 
that exists there is something primary 
and all-general: in minerals, earth; in 
plants, water; in animals, fire; in man, 
intelligence. .. . Each primacy and gen- 
erality has above it, and in itself, the 
most cardinal, universal, supreme, uni- 
fied beginning.”® 

But how could one possessing an in- 
tuitive perception of the “Supreme” 
teach within the enclosed four walls of 
a backward clerical institution, in the 
provincial town of Pereyaslavl? Only 
in nature, free and unshackled, could 
a poet, philosopher, and naturalist 
identify himself with the “universal, 
supreme, unified beginning.” Only in 
moving and wandering over the bound- 
less beautiful stepi of the Ukraine, could 
one find peace, tranquility, and a feel- 
ing of universal belongingness, of world- 
citizenship. For nature was the doctor 
of all ills, the teacher of perfection. 
Education is only auxiliary to nature. 
“Do not interfere and, if you can, re- 
move obstacles and clear the road for 
nature, for truly she’ll accomplish it 
purely and successfully... . The teacher 
and physician are not teacher and phy- 
sician but only servants of nature, the 
only true doctor and teacher. . . .” Here 
one perceives the familiar notes of Rous- 
seau, but one will read more of it later. 

Thus, the philosopher and lover of 
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freedom became the prophet of nature. 
The philosopher and the prophet were 
one to Skovoroda. These terms were 
identical. The philosopher and the 
prophet were to aim at finding, under 
the visible external shell, the reality or 
true meaning of life; to find, and teach 
it to others. The philosopher and the 
prophet were “to see clearly beyond 
the desert, beyond the natural realm, 
something eternally—youthful, 
beautiful, and ever-living—and proclaim 
it.””* 

He began to gird himself for this 
difficult and magnificent task. He re- 
fused positions which 
could confuse and detract him from his 
purpose. One also had to practice ideas 
sermoned to others. He became a vege- 
tarian; he slept only four hours a day; 
he took to long walks in the fields and 
the forests. Always, in all circumstances, 
he was kind, modest, humble, and re- 
spectful, to all alike. 

He wrote ballads, poems, and ser- 
mons. Wandering from place to place, 
he stopped on village squares, market- 
places, and country-fairs to teach his 
message of goodness, love, and happi- 
ness. His popularity and influence grew 
strong among the people. Many of his 
poems were set by him, and others, to 
music and sung by the Kabzary and 
banduristy, the folk-minstre!s of the 
Ukraine. 


new, 


remunerative 


Each city has its morals and right; 
Each bears his own head and mind; 


*Skovoroda, Works, vol. I., p. 259. 

*Skovoroda, “The Garden of Godly Songs,” 
Works. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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Each heart loves by its own might; 
Each throat has taste of its kind. 

But I, in this world, 
Have only one thought to bear, 
One, on my mind, to carry and care." 


It is believed that each human car- 
ries a burden and a message. If this 


was a burden to Skovoroda he carried 
his cheerfully, and he humbly persisted 
in his message. He was searching for the 
key of happiness: a universal unity in 
all existents. He endeavored to find it 
around him; and, to be worthy of the 
task, he tried to cultivate the appropriate 
purity and humanly possible perfecti- 
bility in himself. Nonetheless, one reads 
his gentle reproach to the world: 
Peter, for titles is rubbing the master’s cor- 
ners; - 
Fed’ka, the merchant, deceives in his meas- 
ures; 
One builds his home in a new style, 
Another lives from interest: 
Please, trust it’s no vile.® 
These observations were not encour- 
aging. Men were laboring for injustice 
and inequality in life. Only death, sig- 
nifying the end of this life, made them 
equal again: 
Death is frightening, an oblique custom! 
Death does not spare the hair of the Tsar; 
Will not distinguish between peasant and 
Sire— 
Thus devours all, as straw by fire. 
But who spits on its sharpened blade? 
—Whose conscience is pure crystal made.° 
To be sure, Skovoroda, on every oc- 
casion, protested against the social and 
economic inequality of his time. His 
disapproval of the prevailing system he 
expressed in his writings and sermons, 
many of which were lost to future 
generations. Besides, Skovoroda did not 
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indulge in writing for publication. Writ- 
ing to him was only a means for ex- 
pressing his philosophy. Philosophy was 
his life, and his life was an accomplish- 
ment of his philosophy. What he wrote 
was mostly dedicated to his pupil Kova- 
lenski, and the latter reverently gathered 
his works. Should Skovoroda have ac- 
cepted a permanent position or the 
hospitality of numerous friends, es- 
pecially of Kovalenski, whom he loved 
as a son, all his works probably would 
today remain intact for posterity. On 
the other hand, one may assume that it 
was his own life of a wandering philoso- 
pher, teacher, and minstrel, which is 
reflected in his writings. Should he have 
not followed his impulse there would 
be no Skovoroda, as presented here. 
What comforts did Skovoroda enjoy 
and possess in his temporal habitat, 
where he gave himself to meditation and 
writing? “His study-room was a hermi- 
tage near the bee-garden. The silence 
of this corner was disturbed occasionally 
by the buzzing of the bees, and the 
notes of his own flute. His 
whole library consisted of a Greek or 
Jewish bible, and perhaps of a few be- 
loved authors in the Latin or Greek 
languages. His food was simple, that 
of a villager and peasant. The paper 
on which he wrote his treatises was in 


full harmony with this whole environ- 
t 9910 


musical 


men 

But even in these humble surround- 
ings Skovoroda could not reside long. 
He was afraid that long, continuous 


*D. I. Bahali, Jubilee Edition of Skovoroda’s 
Works, Petrograd, 1914. 

“ Skovoroda, Works, Vol. I, p. 23. 

" [bid., pp. 459-77: 
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residence might result in his “eco- 
nomic and social captivity,’ which 
would restrain his freedom and inde- 
pendence. Among the cities he visited, 
on few occasions, was Kiev. There he 
was offered monkhood in the Petcher- 
skaya Lavra. This offer he refused: 
“chasuble, monkly garb! How many 
have you enlisted! Many you have 
charmed! The world has captured men 
by various means: covering some with 
riches, honours, glory, friends, acquaint- 
ances, patronages, profits, amusements 
and sacredness; but the most unhappy 
one is the latter. Blessed is the one who 
did not entrust the sacredness of his 
heart, i.e., his happiness, to a monkly 
garb, but to the will of God.”"* Sko- 
voroda cherished, above all, the ideal 
of free personality, complete freedom 
from dogma of man’s thoughts and 
feelings: “The main purpose of man’s 
life are his spirit, thoughts, and heart,” 
free and unhampered. 

Simplicity, free individuality, direct 
communion with nature, and self-expres- 
sion were the roads conducive to hap- 
piness. These views have found expres- 
sion in the educational philosophy of 
Skovoroda. He was opposed to unrea- 
sonable, imitative adoption of Western 
educational ideas in Russia. At that time, 
the Russian gentry were importing for 
their children tutors from France. Ig- 
norant parents had engaged French bar- 
bers, cooks, and butlers as tutors for 
their children. Skovoroda fought these 
“Gnnovations.” His protest and indigna- 
tion he expressed in his fable “The 
Thankful Yeroddi?"* Therein, the 
stork is represented as an adherent of 
positive education, and the monkey as 
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a senseless imitator of the artificial edu- 
cation; “monkeyism,” prevailing among 
the Russian gentry. Says the monkey, 
“I do not speak of common, but of 
noble education,” to which the stork re- 
plies, “and I do not discourse of rich 
but of a rescuing education.” The mon- 
key proudly declares that her children 


One observes elements of Rousseau 
in Skovoroda’s theory of education. The 
main lesson to be derived from the 
above fable is the preference and place- 
ment of nature’s ways above all arti- 
ficial and manipulative measures in edu- 
cation. This seems to be strengthened 
by the following dictum: “Do not teach 
the apple-tree how to give birth to 
apples, for nature has already taught her 
the ways. . . .” What one can do, is 
only to “remove obstacles” caused by 
accidents and freaks of nature and en- 
vironment, and improve upon the out- 
come. This latter concession left much 
room for the educator, to be considered 
later. 

These educational views were elabo- 
rated before Rousseau. According to 
Kovalenski, Skovoroda already applied 
these principles in the fifties of the 
eighteenth-century in the former’s edu- 
cation and that of his other pupil, Vasili 
Tamara. Thus, matural education 
ascribed to Rousseau as his discovery 
and great contribution to education, was 
really proclaimed by Skovoroda before 
Rousseau.”* 

Further support to this contention is 

™V. Ern, G. S. Skovoroda, Life and Teach- 
ings, Moscow 1912, p. 316. 

** Medynski, History of Russian Education, p. 
103. 
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are in high favor at the court of the 
Moroccan Sultan. “My son is a page 
there. The ruler has favored him with 
a golden snuff-box.” This was a direct 
reproach to the Ukrainian nobility who 
willingly accepted special favors from 
the Tsarist court. Fable often utter pro- 
found truths. 


given by Professor Medynski. Accord- 
ing to this authority, Rousseau’s work 
was entirely unknown to Skovoroda. 
Emile was published in 1761; but 
Skovoroda returned to Russia in 1753. 
Besides, Rousseau’s works were entirely 
prohibited, in Russia, at the beginning 
of the sixties, a fact which would make 
his works unavailable to all, including 
Skovoroda. Kovalenski’s contention that 
Skovoroda applied the principles of na- 
tural education in the fifties of the 
eighteenth century is supported by other 
Russian scholars.** 

As with Rousseau, the “heart” was the 
center of education. The education of 
the mind, intellect, and will were sub- 
jugated to that of the “heart.” Under 
this Skovoroda meant education to de- 
velop “a hearty joy, a joyful aware- 
ness of the world, and an active love 
of the people.” 

Self-activity and labor were also im- 
portant elements in Skovoroda’s scheme 
of education. These were the conditions 
sine qua non for the achievement of 
the “hearty joy.” But one must not 
overwork or do hard labor, especially 
for the purpose of getting rich. One 
should be “satisfied with little” and 
“not strive for much” (“The Thankful 
Yerod?”). 
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There are several features which dis- 
tinguish Skovoroda from Rousseau. The 
former was against a too literal applica- 
tion of natural education. The teacher 
was left much room for instruction and 
guidance. Intellectual education was 
given significant space, and at an early 
period, in his program. Finally, Sko- 
voroda favored education of women to 
the same extent as of men.*® 

Regarding peaceful contemplation, it 
would be an exaggeration to say that 
Skovoroda realized his ideal desire in 
full measure. He endured an extremely 
modest life, of many difficulties and 
hardships. But he felt happy. Grief and 
sorrow, in the usual sense, could not 
disturb his “joyful awareness of the 
world.” He did lose his “hearty joy” 
in his concern for others. Unhappiness, 
injustice, and misery around him called 


forth an unconquerable desire for real 
peace, to be found only in “the land of 
nowhere,” the end of all flesh: 


Oh! Leave, my spirit, soon, all hearty 
trails; 
Ascend to the hills where the holy truth, 
Peace and quiet, of all time, prevails; 
Where the land of eternal darkness glares. 
This was a prayer for relief from 
worldly turmoils. The message was de- 
livered, and the burden was tiresome to 
carry. But death did not come as yet. 
Seventy-two years old, tired and ill, 
Skovoroda did not fail to answer the 
call of his old friend and pupil Kova- 


* Ibid., p. 104. 
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lenski, when the latter, left suddenly 
without employment, family, and 
friends, had retired to the village of 
Khotetovo. Thereto, on a mission of 
friendship and counsel, Skovoroda went 
on foot and brought along his works, 
mostly dedicated to his devoted pupil. 
In this hour of sorrow, he taught virtue 
and goodness: “the greatest punishment 
for evil is the commitment of evil, as 
the greatest reward for good is virtue.” 
Encouraged by his master’s teachings, 
Kovalenski learned to forgive and to 
love. 

In Khotetovo, Skovoroda lived for 
three weeks. He refused to stay longer. 
This was the last meeting of pupil and 
teacher. As always, afraid of material 
confinement, Skovoroda left, refusing 
to take anything in worldly goods: “My 
friend! Surely, I have acquired trust in 
Him who truly does take care and pro- 
vide us with all necessities, and timely 
too.” 

Before leaving, he had written his 
own epitaph: “The world tried to cap- 
ture me, but could not.” In this he 
echoed Aristippus: @y@ odx Eyopat (I 
own, I am not owned). 

On his tombstone his heartbroken and 
grateful pupil wrote: 

“Of simpleness and true freedom lover, 

Unfaltering, satisfied with little, straight- 
way friend; 

He has reached beyond the material, and 
perceived the spirit of nature, 

Worthy of love and emulation—Sko- 
voroda.” 





My Search for Heaven 1s Ended 


HELEN BENSON 


My search for heaven is ended, 


My diadem is won, 


Though I’ve not seen the crystal peaks 


That rise beyond the sun. 


I have not walked the shining streets 
Where sainted ones have trod, 
Nor heard the angels singing, 


Nor felt the fear of God. 


But on my head a circlet lies 
Of purest gleaming gold, 
And I am one with those who walk 


Divinely aureoled. 


No shaft of blinding radiance 
Struck slanting earthward down, 
But love came humbly in tonight 


And bade me wear his crown. 





Best-Made Books 


for Latin America 


Marcaret B. Howser 


NE MusT indeed be deaf, dumb and 
O blind these days not to be aware of 
the great efforts being expended by edu- 
cational, cultural, commercial and every 
other kind of organization’ toward 
broadening and increasing the mutual 
interests of this country and the Latin 
American republics. In the United States 
the airwaves carry radio programs of 
every conceivable Latin American fla- 
vor; feminine palaver revolves around 
fashions; foods and music influenced by 
Latin American tastes; while news- 
papers, art displays, book exhibitions— 
in short, every means of visual persua- 
sion—call attention to the resources of 
neighboring republics for our intellect- 
ual and cultural enjoyment. 

From all indications, this country’s 
pleasures are being discussed in Latin 
America with similar enthusiasm. Thus 
in these troubled times one hears not so 
much about the departure of a famous 
personality for Argentina or Chile or 
Brazil as about the sailing of an Amer- 
ican ballet company for those ports, the 
translation into Spanish and Portuguese 
of popular American magazines or the 
launching of a new exhibition for tour of 
the Latin American republics. 

Among the last-named is the exhi- 
bition of two hundred books, now being 
assembled by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, representing the highest 
excellence of design and workmanship 
in books produced in the United States 
during the last decade. After the exhi- 


bition has been shown in the Latin 
American countries during the next two 
years it will settle in one of the capitals 
there as a permanent exhibit. 

The “200 best-made books” are being 
assembled and selected with utmost care 
from recommendations made by edu- 
cators, librarians, publishers and book 
designers, by three book experts: Bruce 
Rogers, noted American typographer 
and book designer; Henry Watson 
Kent, former secretary of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; and Monroe Wheeler, 
Director of Exhibitions and Publica- 
tions at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. The judges are ap- 
proaching their task by using the Amer- 
ican Institute’s last five exhibitions of the 
“Fifty Books of the Year,” the annual 
“Sixty Textbooks of the Year,” and the 
“Childrens Book Show” as a starting 
point for their selections since these 
shows represent the annual culling of 
thousands of entries by a committee of 
experts. Emphasis in selecting the 200 
books is being placed on design and 
workmanship rather than content. In 
addition to the books, forty or fifty pan- 
els, mounted with title pages, illustra- 
tions and bindings of special merit, with 
explanatory captions, will direct the at- 
tention of exhibition visitors to special 
features of various books. An illustrated 
catalogue, published in separate editions 
in Spanish and Portuguese, will contain 
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bibliographical citations. Four members 
of the Institute’s board of directors 
comprise the special committee to super- 
vise the Latin American exhibition, con- 
sisting of Reinhold Frederic Gehner, 
chairman, Quincy P. Emery, F. Ronald 
Mansbridge and Robert Wessmann. 

Backed by expressions of enthusiastic 
codperation on the part of educational 
organizations, the press, radio and maga- 
zines in this country, as well as warm 
responses from ministries of education, 
libraries and museums in Latin America, 
the exhibition represents the first of its 
kind ever to be assembled in the United 
States for display in a foreign country. 

In considering the worth of such an 
exhibition, the teacher, educator and 
casual bystander may ask himself, 
“What is the real value of all this?” It 
is extremely flattering to all concerned 
to reply that “cultural relations between 
the countries will be improved,” but 
this is little more than a glib way of 
saying nothing. The phrase itself evokes 
little more than a pretty picture of this 
country’s plucking its rarest flower and 
presenting it to its neighbors, who re- 
ceive it with proper fanfare and 
flourishes and return one of theirs. 
Stripped of formality and formidable 
phrases, what does such an exhibition 
really accomplish? 

Assembled with sincerity and well- 
directed enthusiasm, such an exhibition 
first of all evokes a friendliness and in- 
terest in its contents somewhat akin to 
that aroused by a speaker who talks 
interestingly on a subject about which 
he is well informed. Secondly, the exhi- 
bition illustrates to those in the book 
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trade, to the teacher, librarian, and to 
the general book enthusiast the progress 
which this phase of the graphic arts has 
made in this country during the last ten 
years and the accomplishments scored to 
their credit. It represents, as an art exhi- 
bition does, the outstanding active talent 
in this field. Thirdly, the exhibition, if 
sufficiently stimulating and well done, 
inspires a response from its hosts which 
opens up channels for the exchange of 
ideas and general information among 
those whose businesses or avocations 
have to do with books. 

The educational aspect of such an 
exhibition, so difficult to gauge in its 
ultimate effect but of such paramount 
importance because it touches upon the 
personal outlook of every individual 
who studies the contents of the display, 
cannot be minimized. It is not the main 
objective of this type of exhibition to 
make the visitor remember that John 
Jones’ book on modern poetry or Dr. 
Smith’s textbook on educational meth- 
ods exemplify the most superb handling 
of difficult title pages in recent American 
bookmaking. Nor is it necessary to im- 
press upon the spectator that another 
book is the finest that money can pro- 
duce. The main purpose of the exhi- 
bition is to make every visitor, whether 
he be a trained designer, librarian, 
teacher, or just a plain citizen of Latin 
America or the United States, look at a 
book and say, “How easy it is to read 
that book!” “How well this book 
feels!” and ultimately, “I’d like to have 
this book.” 

Like the cub reporter who must be 
taught to see every detail in the accident 








it 
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he is covering, like the young artist who 
must become aware of all the colors 
which exist even where there seems to 
be no color, so the person who picks up 
a book must realize that in addition to 
its contents there are physical factors 
which govern his ability to enjoy it 
fully. These factors he must become 
familiar with so that in selecting a book 
for work, for study in the classroom, or 
for leisure reading, he may choose an 
edition which minimizes, by means of 
legible, well-spaced type, the strain on 
his eyes; which increases, because of its 
size, shape and lightness in weight, his 
ease in handling it; and which pleases 
him through its harmonious design, ap- 
propriate illustrations and good work- 
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manship. These qualities can be the 
natural characteristics of even the most 
inexpensive books, but this phenomenon 
will not be an everyday occurrence until 
teachers, librarians and book-readers and 
book-users everywhere realize what ele- 
ments compromise a well-made book, 
and then demand them consistently. To 
this end are the exhibitions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts directed. 
If this particular exhibition is instru- 
mental in adding the interest of Latin 
Americans to that of the people of this 
country for the production of better 
books everywhere, it will indeed create 
a strong, common bond between the 
countries and be, in the fullest sense, a 
success. 


A book can be something else besides a carrier. It can be a plastic object, 
like a statue or a painting or perhaps a flower. Something to hold, to 
behold and to keep. Like a painting or a piece of sculpture, like a plant 
in a room, it has physical body and as such, it can attract and give joy. 
It need not be expensive; there are other flowers besides orchids to be 
enjoyed. The object of any work of art is to evoke an emotion—the book 
can do that too, not only through the medium of the printed words but 
also through the other elements of which it is fashioned and to which 


the artist-designer has given form. 


—Boris ARTZYBESHEFF 





Editorial 


Our Comic Culture 


a OTHER DAY, while waiting for a 

bus, we found diversion by counting 
the number of different kinds of comics 
displayed on the newsstand. There were 
seventy-three. Among the names the fol- 
lowing appeared as titles, so to speak, of 
the kinds of courses the mood of the 
times is offering those who look but do 
not read: Whiz, Flash, Scoop, Bang-Up, 
Blue Beetle, Doll-Man, Zip, Fun, Cat- 
Man, Pep, Blue Bolt, Wow, Top-Notch, 
Smash, Crack. Others apparently had 
something to do with defense: For De- 
fense and Democracy, All-American, 
Sub-Marine, Yankee, Stars and Stripes, 
Aero, Star-Spangled, Air-Fighters, Spy- 
Smasher, Military. Other titles included 
Detective, Amazing Man, W onderworld, 
Adventure, Action, Marvel. All of the 
titles contained the word Comics. All of 
them employed the familiar format of 
strip pictures with text, were garish 
in color, and printed on pulp paper. 
That there are many more of such maga- 
zines is highly probable. We saw only 
those on display in a comparatively 
small town bus station. Some of them 
are weeklies but most of them bi-weekly 
and monthly. The wonder is how each 
of them can be a profitable enterprise. 
Instead of decreasing they are rapidly 
multiplying, which indicates that there 
is an avid market for them. In justice to 
those that we examined the content is in 


the main ethically proper. The dominant 
note in all of them is action, vivid por- 
trayal. The text is on the whole gram- 
matically correct and the diction inof- 
fensive. Such a publication as True 
Comics is sponsored by reputable edu- 
cators, but many of those we riffled seem 
to be edited with thoughtful regard for 
reliable information. These comics are in 
the main sources of dramatized infor- 
mation with only scattered emphasis on 
fictive adventure. The story that binds 
the serial pictures is designed to explain 
and to arouse interest in current life. 
With the exception of True Comics 
these magazines are not admitted to 
school libraries and classrooms. That 
most of them should be excluded is be- 
yond doubt desirable. Teachers of Eng- 
lish, almost without exception, frown 
upon the pulps. The vast offering of 
newsstands seems to have made no im- 
pression on the school curricula and the 
latter have not had visible effect upon 
the tastes of the reading public. In the 
long run, the newsstand is the more ef- 
fective guide. Add to the pulps the nu- 
merous pocket-size magazines and di- 
gests and the total output of newsstand 
reading matter represents a popular in- 
terest that the schools have been power- 
less to prevent and which they may have 
unwittingly promoted by the kind of 


curricula and teaching that long have 
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prevailed in departments of English. 
For the moment, however, we are con- 
cerned with the comics. They are an 
expression of the pictorial hunger of a 
people who have been conditioned by 
the motion picture to acquire informa- 
tion and entertainment through the 
visual sense. The comic is not by inten- 
tion comical. It is designed to amuse or 
entertain by dramatic episode, suspense, 
and action. Many of the comics we leafed 
through lacked humor but they were 
full of exciting scenes and magnified 
incidents. To this extent they are a form 
of art, for all art rests upon distortion 
and magnification or exaggeration. This 
is true of the dramatic arts. And art, ob- 
viously, is an expression of emotion, as 
well. Here is the appeal and here is the 
method of the comics. They are de- 
signed to stir the imagination and will 
through the dramatic art form. And it is 
here, also, that the schools must meet 
the growing competition if they expect 
to develop taste, character, and person- 
ality. However much we grown-ups may 
desire the intellectual values, it is vital 
to bear in mind that such values belong 
more to maturity than to childhood and 
youth. The intellectual life grows 
through reflective experience, rich and 
varied, What we adults call immaturity 
may be a misleading concept. All ma- 
turity is relative; childhood and youth 
have insight and drives natural to their 
degree of maturation. To adapt edu- 
cation to what the individual is at a 
particular stage of development is an ac- 
cepted principle of teaching. But we ig- 
nore this principle in our curriculum 


planning when we smugly appraise 
popular reading matter as educationally 
insignificant. In the meantime, the 
masses are acquiring their cultural 
standards and taste from the .very 
sources the schools shudderingly warn 
against. 

We educators have long been cultural 
isolationists. We have taken and de- 
fended and exalted the attitude that we 
are leaders. Of whom? Certainly not of 
the masses, a high per cent of whom 
gave us the opportunity to guide and 
lead while they were in our classes. With 
ponderous tomes as texts and personal 
tastes as standards we have talked and 
corrected and tested and marked. But 
after school nature has her way and the 
newsstand acts as nature’s nursemaid 
and tutor. 

Shall we then sell out to the comics? 
Shall we abandon all effort to nurture 
taste and intellectual interests? Certainly 
not. But everything in its place and in 
its own time. There is need of impartial 
evaluation of mass culture; there is need 
of using for educational ends anything 
that can aid us in merging educational 
aims with the pulsing vitality of com- 
monday struggle for comedy relief in 
the midst of wearisome routine and the 
threat of defeatism. And this should be 
remembered. The comic is quick, brief, 
terse, direct. One weakness of formal 
education is its prolonged and round- 
about process of starting a fire in the 
mind and in trying to find the switch 
that connects with light. The comic on 
the newsstand can show us not a little 
about how to teach. 

A. L.. Bi. 





Christmas Snow fall 


FLORENCE PIERCY 


God’s beauty slipped upon us through the night, 
Silently, in soft flakes of crispy white; 

Nestled in curved piles on stark black branches, 
Or entrapped as ice-bound fairy lances, 

The snow surprised the dull trees into rows 

Of crystal loveliness. All bareness goes 

When once the gentle snowflakes do their part. 
Each barn or housetop glistens with the art 

That God has sent abroad so lavishly, 

And yet with truly neat economy, 

So not a tiny flake is wasted. Each 

Finds its own special spot in the broad reach 
Of this vast landscape of heavenly beauty 

Which stretches out afar so endlessly, 

And in the utter silence of it all 


Acclaims the majesty of Winter’s thrall. 











Book Reviews 
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Parpon My Harvarp Accent by Wil- 
liam G. Morse. Farrar and Rinehart. 


364 pp. $3.00. 

It is highly probable that the most ardent 
devotee of theories of cosmic and social in- 
terrelations would find it difficult to asso- 
ciate Harvard with the hay, feed and grain 
business; cussing and wildly gesticulating 
foremanship in an automobile factory, the 
Navy and seamanship at Cotuit whence 
come luscious oysters; with sub-chasers, and 
the Irish Sea! But the reader will find this 
rich background related to centralized pur- 
chasing which handles thousands of de- 
mands from thousands of professors, secre- 
taries, clerks et al at Harvard University. 
To the man in the street the Harvard accent 
means “Hahvud” and “cultchuh,” not a 
compact and highly efficient system of buy- 
ing cockroaches, arranging for properly 
packeted safaris, and getting three hundred 
extinct Indians thru the Boston customs. 
But all of this, and much more, it will be dis- 
covered in this unusual autobiography, does 
belong to Harvard as a huge business insti- 
tution, which prior to 1933 did its purchas- 
ing in the loose and individualistic manner 
common in most institutions of learning. It 
was William G. Morse who assumed the at 
first heterodox réle of purchaser for Har- 
vard as a whole, after he had battled with 
circumstances in various capacities on land 
and sea. It was not easy, as any one who 
understands designated endowments will 
anticipate. But in this review of his career 
the author makes it clear that the new sys- 
tem has been successful and that thru its 
effectiveness Harvard continues to write its 
financial reports with black ink. 

Mr. Morse tells us that “there is fun in 
buying for Harvard, fun for the purchasing 
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agent, fun in all the queer things he is 
asked to do, fun and variety; fun too for 
the sellers, at least they seem to like it, they 
seem to like our Harvard professors, to go 
out of their way to serve them.” The fol- 
lowing incident is proof positive: 

At Cotuit one morning Helen Taussig, Frank 
Taussig’s daughter . . . came to say that her 
father was not well and his bed was uncomfort- 
able because the mattress was an old one that had 
grown lumpy. It was eleven o’clock in the sum- 
mer time on a Saturday when few factories were 
working; but Mr. Donovan, whom I called on 
the long-distance phone and who has made sev- 
eral thousand mattresses for Harvard, delivered 
the mattress at four o’clock that afternoon—it 
having taken two and a half hours to make it and 
two and half hours to bring it eighty-five miles 
to Cotuit—nor would Mr. Donovan accept any 
extra pay for the long drive. 


Let it not be inferred, however, that the 
author is writing only about the purchasing 
department over which he presides with re- 
markable success. His book is a refreshing 
account of Harvard life as well with its 
student pranks, vignettes of Cambridge 
personalities, and over all of the delightful 
contents a brooding nostalgia for the days 
of college spontaneity and youthful daring. 
What is true at Harvard is true at most 
institutions of higher learning. If a cynic 
tells us this is a wrong description, that such 
institutions are neither higher nor devoted 
to learning we point them to Mr. Morse, 
who, somewhere along the line, learned to 
write as few professors can and whose in- 
sight into human nature marks a learning 
that excels that of mere degree credits. To 
read Pardon My Harvard Accent is to for- 
get the tribulations of the hour and to re- 
turn in memory to days that only college 
life can create. We hope every member of 
our colleges and universities will read this 
informing and revealing account of Ameri- 
can university life, 
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SHERMAN THACHER AND HIs SCHOOL by 
LeRoy McKim Makepeace. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 197 pp. $3.00. 

Sherman Thacher, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, after trying business and the law, 
migrated to California with a sick brother 
and “founded a school by accident and 
based it upon nothing but faith.” In a 
small community of 3,000 in the Ojai 
Valley, near Santa Barbara, is located the 
school where for forty-two years of his life 
Sherman Thacher labored to build and di- 
rect the school. “He represented an outpost 
in private school education.” 

In common with other great headmas- 
ters, Thacher was able to augment the 
material resources of his school, but more 
than that he was really m loco parents. 
Widely read but no scholar, he took his 
pleasure in his association with his boys with 
whom he enjoyed close, even if not so inti- 
mate, contact. He spent a minimum of time 
and expense on himself but used his money 
and energy to educate his children, improve 
the school, help financially distressed rela- 
tives, and make donations to many causes. 
If possible thereafter, he thought of him- 
self. An outstanding event of the day were 
the opening exercises during which he read 
poetry, especially Kipling, to the boys. His 
great motto was “The strict integrity of 
daily conduct.” 

For those who administer secondary 
schools there is much in this book upon 
which to reflect. For the teacher, there are 
many examples of the technique of an ex- 
cellent and beloved counselor and guide. 
For the lay reader, this is an inspiring 
narrative of brilliant success under difficul- 
ties by one naturally shy and unsure of him- 
self. It adds another to the growing list of 
biographies of those who left their impress on 
their times. < 


EDUCATION 
An ADVENTURE IN EpucaTIon by The 


Swarthmore College Faculty. The Mac- 
millan Company. 232 pp. $2.50. 
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Of the many experiments in higher edu- 
cation, few, if any, have been of more in- 
terest to educators and the public generally 
than that conducted at Swarthmore. Under 
the leadership of President Frank Ayde- 
lotte, during the last nineteen years, the 
college developed a program which is 
known everywhere in higher education 
circles, 

Believing in the intimate contacts offered 
by the small college as contrasted with the 
mass production methods in the university 
enrolling thousands, and in the activity of 
students instead of passive receptivity of 
inert educational materials, Dr. Aydelotte, 
an Oxonian acquainted with the English 
tutorial system, proceeded to install a system 
embodying his views. The result is the story 
narrated here by the members of his teach- 
ing staff as he leaves to assume the director- 
ship of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. 

Written by those who have been prom- 
inent in planning and executing the pro- 
gram, the book tells accurately and directly 
just what was intended and what was ac- 
complished. Of all the innovations and re- 
forms, the Honors Method has received 
widest publicity and discussion. But there 
are other changes no less important though 
perhaps less spectacular. Contrary to a gen- 
eral impression, the greater number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the institution are still 
registered in the usual general courses. This 
is particularly true of the women, 

The volume portrays clearly and com- 
pactly the students’ honors program, the 
variety of methods used by the different de- 
partments, and the system of external ex- 
aminations used to measure progress. The 
latter are described by a member of the 
Princeton faculty who has served as an 
examiner. 

Changes other than curricular were nec- 
essary to implement the program. The li- 
brary was notably expanded both in size 
and in service. Faculty members were given 
lighter schedules, and, through leaves of 
absence and other devices, encouraged to 
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pursue research. Salaries were raised to re- 
lieve the staff from the necessity of accept- 
ing “outside” work. 

Athletics, arts and crafts, and vocational 
elements were placed in the extracurricular 
field. Instead of a varsity athletic team, 
several teams have been organized. Paid in- 
structors have been retained to assist in the 
extracurricular work of arts and crafts. 
The college has moved from a “credit” 
basis to an educational basis. 

To implement the program, augmented 
financial resources were necessary. More 
than four million of dollars in endowment 
was added. This was secured by the presi- 
dent to whom this volume is testimonial. He 
is honored by the story of his achievements 
inspired by high educational ideals. 

The faculty have performed a useful 
educational service in preparing this book, It 
clears up many misconceptions about details 
of the program, and is a valuable guide for 
administrators and others who are interested 
in more vital college education. While sym- 
pathetic to the changes made, the volume 
points out difficulties, and modestly avoids 
excess of praise. It is a “must” book in 
college administration. 


¥ 


Free LEARNING by Elizabeth Buchanan 
Cowley. Bruce Humphries, Inc. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 334 pp. $3.00. 

This book, frankly non-pedagogical, is 
designed to show how the American people 
have developed a scheme of free general 
education. A unique method is used; the 
author employs state laws, messages of state 
governors, and state constitutions with oc- 
casional use of photostats of documents and 
quotations from early newspapers. 

Four states have been selected: Massa- 
chusetts as the birthplace of the public 
school; Pennsylvania as an ardent supporter 
of parochial and “pauper” schools; Michi- 
gan and California representing the post- 
colonial Middle West and West, respec- 
tively. 
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It is essentially a layman’s book but for 
that reason is all the more valuable for the 
professional educator. The student of edu- 
cation quite naturally tends to magnify the 
contribution which his group has made to 
educational progress. Reading this volume 
will convince him that the educational lay- 
man representing the people has contributed 
largely. Legislative enactment results from 
the composite influence of laymen and 
schoolmen alike. The many quotations from 
the various governors of the respective states 
show an alertness to educational needs, often 
unrecognized, 

There is a distinct advantage in present- 
ing the materials as direct quotations from 
documents. The flavor of the layman’s point 
of view is retained. Given in chronological 
sequence as they are, the quotations form an 
integrated view of the development of pub- 
lic thinking on educational problems. 

The volume is of particular interest to 
the student of history of education, and to 
the educational theorist who seeks the ge- 
nius of democratic America as revealed in 
the development of her system of public 


education. 


Group ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL by Ruth Strang. Har- 
per Brothers. 361 pp. $4.00. 

In this attractive volume the author ren- 
ders the valuable service of describing de- 
mocracy at work in a variety of group 
activities usually known as “extracurricula.” 

The book is a comprehensive report of 
the author’s five-year study of various types 
of activities, together with their organiza- 
tional settings in schools throughout the 
United States. The trends in various activ- 
ities now evident in American public schools 
are the school newspaper, yearbooks, hand- 
books, music, athletics, dramatics, debating, 
student councils, assemblies, clubs, home- 
rooms, and the school magazine, the latter, 
however, being less frequent than the 
others. The author predicts that all of these 
activities eventually will be an integral part 
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of the curriculum, and thus will cease to be 
classified as “extra.” 

School administrators and supervisors 
will find in the book not an author’s theory 
of what should be done, but a detailed re- 
port of what is being done in American 
schools, 

There are informing tables, detailed 
descriptions, a wealth of material on the 
policy of making organizations serve social 
and recreational groups, aesthetic and re- 
ligious experiences, academic interest, clubs, 
student publications, methods of work with 
groups, and a bibliography of 651 items. 
In fact, the book is a masterly organization 
of source material that school administra- 
tors and supervisors undoubtedy will regard 
as indispensable in their efforts to integrate 
group activities increasingly with the cur- 


riculum. 
¥ 


HEALTHFUL LivInc by Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. The Macmillan Company. 585 
pp. 1941. $1.60. 

This third revision of a popular textbook 
on hygiene by an undoubted authority 
brings up-to-date a treatment which has 
already been known for its interest, its 
clarity, and its accuracy. 

As in former volumes, the functional 
point of view is the one taken. Knowledge 
eventuating in practice of health habits is 
the aim. 

A series of 339 figures illustrate and en- 
liven the text. In addition each chapter is 
supplemented with “Facts to Review,” 
“Questions To Think About,” “Interest- 
ing Things To Do,” and “Books To 
Read.” There is also a valuable glossary. 

“Perfect health is that condition in which 
all the organs of the body, including the 
nervous system, are working efficiently to- 
wards the fullest possible life.” The book 
shows how health may be maintained or 
obtained. It is constructive in its approach, 
but it introduces enough of diseases to keep 
the person on his guard. 
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It is an excellent guide to the problem 
of efficient living. 


INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN De- 
mocracy by B. F. Pittenger. The Mac- 
millan Company. 110 pp. $1.50. 


In this brief, compact essay Dean Pitten- 
ger of the School of Education, University 
of Texas, presents a program and a co- 
gently reasoned set of arguments for the 
“deliberate indoctrination for American 
democracy of children and youth in Ameri- 
can schools.” Such a program of indoctrina- 
tion has as its aim “intelligent devotion” to 
American principles and ideals, and such in- 
doctrination is “a major and necessary busi- 
ness of American education.” Clearly, the 
essay interprets indoctrination as including 
“the development of understandings, be- 
liefs, and loyalties with respect to basic and 
abiding principles of American democracy.” 
The author argues forcefully, and we be- 
lieve convincingly, for his conception of in- 
doctrination against other views which are 
outcomes of arbitrary and personal defini- 
tions of this term. As accented in this essay 
indoctrination implies that there are “demo- 
cratic doctrines which shall be taught.” 
What these doctrines are Dean Pittenger 
explains in a brilliant synthesis of the defini- 
tions of democracy by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission ; in an address by Philip D. 
Reed, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the General Electric Company, and pub- 
lished as An American Primer; by Pro- 
fessor Counts in Dare the School Build a 
New Social Order; and in the Teachers 
College, Columbia University “manifesto,” 
published as Democracy and Education in 
the Current Crisis. Anyone who is in doubt 
about what democracy means will profit by 
reflecting upon the analyses contained i 
these sources and in Dean Pittenger’s own 
Summary. Essentially, democracy exalts the 
individual as of inexhaustible worth, the 
individual as a creative personality so richly 
endowed that no scheme of estimating this 
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endowment has, as yet, approximated its 
scope and possibilities. 

The author, however, is not a theorist. 
He keeps his feet on the ground and well 
understands the difficulties that hamper 
proper and adequate interpretation of de- 
mocracy in the public schools. ‘Two weak- 
nesses are considered at length: the teachers, 
and the present set-up of the social sciences. 
Teachers, it will be agreed, have not been 
educated as lucid and inspiring interpreters 
of democratic principles. Often various 
kinds of pressure groups hamper and negate 
the efforts of those teachers who honestly 
and faithfully interpret the foundations of 
American freedom. Only too often there 
is superficial ranting and smart-alecky criti- 
cism of the current scene. By and large, 
however, teachers are ineffective because 
they, like most Americans, do not know 
specifically what Americanism means. We 
believe that this little book will tell them 
what they need to know. As for the social 
science teachers, the author finds that they 
are inclined to ape Milquetoast in their easy 
surrender to pressure groups. They lack, 
all too often, positive and courageous loy- 
alty to their own convictions. They are in 
danger of selling out to the “party in 
power.” In this connection, the reader will 
find Dean Pittenger’s discussion of academic 
freedom sane and practical. 

This little volume should have nation- 
wide reading. It sounds a clarion call to 
Americans to stop dilly-dallying with cyni- 
cism and hysteria, and instead, to rally in 
defense of a way of life which millions 
wish were theirs, and which many in this 
country ignorantly criticise because they 
judge democracy by its abuses. If totali- 
tarian states employ indoctrination as a 
means of enforcing loyalty, it is the duty 
of democracies to inspire understanding and 
voluntary devotion by informing young and 
old what it means to live in a land of free- 
dom for the individual. By such means, 
abuses and exploitation may gradually give 
way to intelligent defense of a land which 
basically is a guarantee of protection for us 
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all regardless of social station. This is the 
need of the hour. Dean Pittenger with in- 
cisive style and clear vision voices what 
millions believe. ““We must cease to argue 
and start to act.” To indoctrinate for 
American democracy is a vital aim in de- 
fense for today—and tomorrow! 


8 


LisRARY GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS by 
Margaret Kessler Walraven and Alfred 
L. Hall-Quest. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 1941. 308 pp. $2.75. 
There are thousands of schools without 

library facilities, and there are thousands 
of other ones where the facilities are piti- 
fully inadequate. This, however, is not the 
greatest tragedy— it is not impossible that, 
in time, optimal facilities will be available in 
all schools, What gives one pause is that in 
the many schools where complete library 
service is available there are some teachers 
who neglect to use these facilities, prefer- 
ring the routine text-book methods of in- 
struction, indifferent to (or ignorant of) the 
larger educational dimensions the library 
opens up. 

Mrs. Walraven and Dr. Hall-Quest 
were both, by temperament and training, 
qualified to prepare a book designed to help 
teachers attain a fuller understanding of 
the mechanics of school library service and 
the interrelation of the library and the 
classroom. Mrs, Walraven is a librarian and 
a teacher and an author. Dr. Hall-Quest 
is a scholar, a teacher, an editor, and an 
educator who has been preoccupied for 
many years with the problems of classroom 
methodology, as represented by his several 
books on supervised study. 

Library Guidance for Teachers is a 
scholarly book. It is studded with well- 
selected references, and its bibliographies are 
not only up-to-date but are extensive 
enough to carry the reader far into the sub- 
ject if he cares to follow these sign-posts. 
While the book was written for teachers 
rather than librarians, it is quite likely that 
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librarians, those in service and those in 
training, will take pleasure in using it, for 
it is only a little less comprehensive than 
the manuals librarians use and is somewhat 
more readable than those. 

In a brief preface and nineteen chapters 
the authors present their argument for the 
library in the school. Part I is a statement 
concerning the evolution of the library to 
its present position, ideally, as the “hub of 
the school.” The trend in textbooks toward 
the inclusion of library exercises is empha- 
sized, and a chapter sketches the nature of 
courses now offered in library training for 
teachers. Part II deals with general library 
procedures—anatomy of books, library ar- 
rangement, card catalogs, bibliographies, 
book selection, teacher-librarian collabora- 
tion, and reading guidance. Part III deals 
with illustrative materialk—general and 


special reference works, yearbooks, diction- 
aries, etc. 

The readability of the book is due not 
only to the quality of the writing but also 


to the quality of the printing; the publish- 
ers have provided a generous format with 
large type, well leaded, and with excellent 
paper that is allowed to show up in liberal 
margins. The illustrations, forty-nine of 
them, are all of the kind designed to pre- 
sent information not easily conveyed in the 
text; for example, there is a series of author- 
title subject cards as used in the conven- 
tional catalog. One could be grateful for 
these and still wish for a few pictorial il- 
lustrations to suggest the human element in 
library service. 

A book must be judged in terms of what 
it offers rather than what it lacks. It is 
patent that one book cannot present all the 
phases of a service as comprehensive as 
school library service. Still, I wish the au- 
thors had emphasized, more than they have, 
the nature of the emerging school curricu- 
lum, particularly the element of pupil- 
purposing and of learning that is not for 
its own sake but is incidental to some well- 
defined social purpose accepted by the learn- 
ers. If this trend is inferred, it is not fully 
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developed, and your reviewer looks forward 
to another volume by these authors in which 
the philosophical, sociological, and peda- 
gogical elements of library service are more 
fully elaborated. 

I wish some other title had been used for 
this book. “Guidance” is a word already 
over-loaded with connotations. If it is to 
have any meaning at all it must be delim- 
ited. It has technical meanings in educa- 
tional parlance: it is used, in general 
practice, to connote a special service to pu- 
pils, or an inherent aspect of education for 
pupils. It confuses the issue to write about 
“guidance for teachers” whether it is “li- 
brary guidance” or some other kind. The 
book is much better than its title; by any 
other name it would still be, for all who 
examine it critically, one of the outstanding 
contributions to the literature of the field. 
Joun Carr Durr, New York University 


Y 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
by Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. 
Kronenberg. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 594 pp. $3.00. 

The authors state that in this book they 
have concentrated on the large facts and 
principles of secondary education, and have 
been particularly concerned in describing 
the meaning of the emerging new sec- 
ondary school and what it is trying to do. 
The book is a happy blend of history, 
comparative education, adolescent psychol- 
ogy, and individual differences in relation 
to the newly evolving high school. 

The authors have considered the services 
performed by the secondary school, the 
boundaries of secondary education, the 
problems of pupil retention and progress, the 
secondary school teacher, trends and issues 
in secondary education. 

Designed as a text in pre-service courses 
for teachers, the rich content should be of 
value to all teachers in service. The book 
gives evidence on every page of careful 
scholarship and lucid writing. It has been 
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excellently manufactured with clear type 

and excellent graph and tabular illustra- 

tions. 

The authors do not believe that the sec- 
ondary school should be an agency for in- 
doctrinating democracy. They cling to the 
general faith that universal secondary edu- 
cation will preserve and maintain democ- 
racy apparently without any clear focus 
upon the meaning of the latter term. Many 
will differ with the authors at this point 
without lowering their estimate of the book 
as a whole, for it isa book of rich and 
reliable information regarding the nature 
and scope of secondary education today. 

# 

RADIO AND ENGLISH TEACHING edited by 
Max J. Hertzberg. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 246 pp. $2.00. 

A project of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Radio and English 
Teaching is an outstanding review of the 
educational facilities of radio at the present 
time. Among the chapters are a discussion 
on classroom radio writing for an educa- 
tional radio, increasing program effective- 
ness through evaluation, research projects, 
educational broadcasting, English of the air, 
radio scripts, Columbia School of the Air, 
broadcasting books, radio and reading. 
There are pages on taste on the air, propa- 
ganda analysis and radio, and children’s ra- 
dio listening; and many valuable directions 
for classroom activities, and ways and 
means of adapting the radio to courses on 
literature. 

One of the helpful items in the book is 
a section devoted to evaluating school radio 
activities in the field of English. Teachers 
of English will doubtless be grateful also 
for the suggested study units. An excellent 
bibliography is offered. 


8 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
Lire by Harold Spears. The American 
Book Company. 388 pp. $2.50. 
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This is a plea for educational reform. It 
adopts the Progressive education point of 
view, being “concerned with the emerging 
school” but “feeling back for the strings 
that tie the school into the past, and reach- 
ing forward to tie the school into the 
emerging American life.” It calls for “re- 
conceived ends.” To the author, “Secon- 
dary education is indeed something more 
than regimenting six million youth in ac- 
cordance with group standards and fixed 
curricula.” 

Three main divisions characterize the 
treatment, with the titles; “The School 
Emerges from Its Past,” “Growing Con- 
cern for Individual and State,” and “New 
Demands Upon Administration and Super- 
vision.” The modern high school is sur- 
veyed as to curriculum, classroom methods, 
extracurricular activities (also as incorpo- 
rated into the program ), and individual dif- 
ferences. New methods of school organiza- 
tion such as “general education,” the “core 
curriculum,” and the “activity program” 
are evaluated. On the whole, it is an in- 
spiring plea for a vital school. 

It is enlivened by a series of cartoons 
drawn by the author. Some will question 
the contribution of cartoons to calm con- 
sideration of a sound, carefully chosen 
school program. Certain errors in style or 
in proofreading are evident. The tone is 
missionary and evangelistic. On the whole, 
however, it presents its case well, and despite 
its minor defects, presents its main thesis 


forcefully and clearly. 


¥ 


THE ADMINIsTRATOR’s WIFE by G. H. 
Marshall, Clara W. Marshall and W. 
W. Carpenter. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. 122 pp. $1.50. 


So far as this reviewer’s knowledge goes, 
no book on school administration has con- 
sidered the rdle played by the superinten- 
dent’s or the principal’s wife in the admin- 
istration of public education. The present 
little book, therefore, strikes a new note. 
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It makes very clear that a public admin- 
istrator’s success in office is due in large 
measure to what his wife does or does not 
do. We are reminded that there are many 
types of wives, that the administrator’s wife 
has specific duties toward the community, 
that she is an important factor in a good 
start of the new school year, that through 
her home she can be an inestimable asset 
to her husband and his work, and that 
through the local church she can create an 
influence that makes her husband’s réle as 
administrator all the easier. 

The book is far from highbrow. It deals 
with ordinary human affairs that all of us 
are familiar with. One has often read 
articles on the trials and tribulations of the 
minister’s wife. Those of the administrator’s 
wife are even more disturbing, because of 
the more complex environment within 
which she and her husband live and work. 
“Tt is being more and more realized that 
perhaps no one in the community has a 
more far-reaching effect on the success of 
a superintendent, a principal, a dean, than 
does his wife.” She has certain social prob- 
lems. She must cultivate a cheerful and 
hopeful disposition. She must be courteous 
under all circumstances. She must have 
superior finesse as a hostess. She must be a 
leader, but at times step aside graciously 
and allow “ ‘Mrs. Go-Getter’ to have her 
way.” She must not be inordinately curious 
about her husband’s work. 

It is the author’s opinion that “the chief 
work of ‘Mrs. Administrator’ will be the 
making of a home, and when possible, the 
rearing of a family.” It is through her fine 
home atmosphere that she can create the 
wholesome influence essential to her hus- 
band’s success. The book is so full of 
homely observations and suggestions that it 
is our hope aspirants to the position of ‘Mrs. 
Administrator’? may have opportunity to 
read every word of it. 

It is designed for classroom use, and the 
bibliography, significantly brief, indicates 
that in periodical literature, in one instance, 
a master’s thesis has given some attention 
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to what the authors rightly regard as a 
central problem in school administration. 


¥ 


Tue Mrnp’s Eye: Lire anp LEARNING 
THROUGH THE MENTAL PIcTURE by 
Bertha Cobb, Madeline W. Cobb, and 
Ernest Cobb. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 254 
pp. $1.50. 

We can strongly recommend this de- 
lightfully and informally written book on 
teaching children to read. The authors are 
well known as the creators of the Arlo 
books and these, together with the present 
little volume, are based on a clear under- 
standing of the psychology underlying read- 
ing. Obviously, what the authors have in 
mind is not reading as a multiplication of 
words facilely uttered, but reading as ac- 
companied by vivid pictures or images of 
the meaning symbolized by the words. 

Throughout their book the authors de- 
scribe simple and effective procedures 
whereby the child is guided to see in his- 
tory, geography, and other subject matter 
sharply focused meanings. Although the 
authors strongly advocate phonetics, the 
sine qua non of teaching pupils to read is 
to help them understand the ideas conveyed 
by the words. To this end, the authors stress 
the dramatic interpretation of reading con- 
tent. 

Rightly, the authors emphasize the im- 
portance of school systems spending large 
amounts of money on reading materials 
and library equipment both in the ele- 
mentary school and in high school. Much 
of the work in teaching children to read 
should be individualized to provide for 
differentiated drill and adaptation of the 
material to the pupil’s background and such 
individualized instruction demands a well 
stored library, for school and class. 

All in all, as we have stated, here is a 
book that teachers will enjoy because of its 
vital style and modest common sense. 


# 
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Tue Principat aT Work by George C. 
Kyte. Illustrated. Ginn & Company. 496 
pp. $3.25. 

Here is a vivid survey of the many du- 
ties that now belong to the office of an 
elementary school principal, It is an inter- 
esting fact that most of the books on school 
administration within the last few years 
have concentrated on the high school. Pro- 
fessor Kyte, happily, fills a long existing gap 
by discussing in minute detail the wide 
range of duties that need to be performed 
by the principal of a modern elementary 
school. The content of the book ranges from 
discussion of the place of the principal and 
the school system to the principal’s appraisal 
of the work of the school; and along the 
way are compact, lucidly expounded chap- 
ters on formulating a sound philosophy of 
education, communtiy and school surveys, 
the principal’s schedule, organization of the 
school; together with the school office, re- 
lations between the principal and the custo- 
dian, fire prevention, fire drills, fire fight- 
ing, the principal’s relations with the faculty 
through supervision, teachers’ meetings, 
bulletins, demonstration teaching, excep- 
tional teachers, and the principal’s rdéle in 
the social control of the school. 

Illuminating tables and diagrams abound, 
among these being diagrams of a platoon 
organization, the fifth grade and sixth grade 
cycle of a modernized departmentalized 
program, health reports, floor plans of a 
small office for the principal only, and a 
floor plan of a small office suite for prin- 
cipal and secretary, and another diagram 
of a convenient arrangement for a principal, 
secretary and school nurse. 

There are also suggested schedules for 
teachers’ routine duties, forms for record- 
ing observations by word or short phrase, 
excellent discussion of new types of teachers’ 
meetings, many examples of principals’ 
bulletins, etc., etc. In fact, the book is 
packed with practical materials that an up- 
to-date principal will welcome. 

So far as this reviewer’s knowledge goes, 
it is the best book now in the field of the 
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elementary school principal, and, inciden- 
tally, presents a picture of elementary edu- 
cation as an intricate enterprise which 
requires a highly trained head and a person- 
ality unique in the ranks of public school 
personnel. We believe elementary principals 
will often refer to this comprehensive de- 
scription of their duties. For those who 
aspire to elementary school principalship the 
volume is an indispensable text. 


8 


‘THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN HEALTH 
EpucaTion by Ruth M. Strang and 
Dean F. Smiley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 348 pp. $2.00. 

This is a welcome book for teachers who, 
by the laws of forty-five states, are required 
to teach health habits. The authors realize 
that health teaching, as guidance, eventually 
and essentially must be the responsibility of 
the classroom teacher. Hence this volume, 
which shows the relationship of the teacher 
and her work to the whole health program 
of the schools. 

The treatment is broader and more in- 
clusive than many volumes in this area have 
been. Physical and mental health are in- 
cluded. Health is considered as an active 
principle of living, not merely as a nega- 
tive condition of absence of disease. “Pos- 
itive health may be viewed in the large as 
a resultant of the good life.” 

The teacher will find here a discussion 
of health problems such as growth in height 
and weight, physiological maturity, vital 
capacity, posture, alcohol, tobacco, drugs, 
foods, safety and sex; a curriculum for the 
various divisions of the school system; a 
“map of values” which shows the contribu- 
tion of other subjects and aspects of the 
curriculum; and foundations of health edu- 
cation in such factors as ventilation, heating, 
lighting, and seating, as well as in the de- 
velopment of mental interests, attitudes, 
understanding, habit and skills. 

The volume is packed with information 
which the teacher needs to know; it has 
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ample bibliographies for each chapter; it 
places the teacher’s work in relation to the 
school and community; finally, it provides 
the basis for evaluating and measuring 
health education. It has an amazing wealth 
of information and guidance for the teacher 
and no important phase of healthful living 
seems to have been omitted. 


8 


FICTION 


Jacos by Irving Fineman. Random House. 

295 pp. $2.50. 

This novel departs from traditional sub- 
jects and treatment. It takes for its subject 
the Old Testament character, Jacob, and 
introduces as others contemporaries like 
Esau, Isaac, Joseph, Rachel, and Rebekah. 
It is called by the author an “autobiographi- 
cal novel” since it is written in the first 
person, and is in form, the story of the life 
of Jacob, as told to his son, Joseph. In style 
and manner of treatment it recalls The 
Nazarene by Sholem Asch. 

Though the story has an ancient back- 
ground, it has modern applications. It shows 
men differing in their attitude towards laws 
of nature, the “Esaus fighting them for 
power, the Labans manipulating and ex- 
ploiting them for profit, and the Jacobs, 
like lovers, wanting only to know” and 
through knowledge to serve their fellow- 
men. 

In the course of the story many quota- 
tions from the Scriptures are interposed as 
the songs of his father, Isaac, of the shep- 
herd, and of other characters. As an auto- 
biography, it contains much of the philoso- 
phy of Jacob. In large part, the story is 
told to Joseph to arouse an appreciation of 
his mother, Rachel, and of the teachings 
of Israel. The mysteries of birth and death, 
the tribulations of life, injustice, current 
social customs and thought—all these com- 
bine to present the reader with an interpre- 
tation of life of the periods on themes which 
change little with the centuries. 
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Jacob is no hero whose brilliant deeds 
can be exploited. Instead, he is a middle- 
class man of modest circumstances, realistic 
enough to wish to have a fair measure of 
success in getting on economically in the 
world, and yet idealistic enough to wish to 
be of service to others. A peaceful man, a 
devoted husband and father, a substantial 
character of honesty and integrity, he is the 
type in which the reader may see his own 
aspirations and ideals reflected. 


¥ 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THe INTENT OF THE Critic by Edmund 
Wilson, Norman Foerster, John Crowe 
Ransom, W. H. Auden. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Donald A. Stauffer, 
Princeton University Press. 147 pp. 
$2.50. 

Within the covers of this artistically man- 
ufactured book are four lectures delivered 
at Princeton by four eminent literary critics, 
each of whom, from his own point of view, 
voices what may be regarded as a philosophy 
of American literary criticism. Professor 
Stauffer in his editorial introduction assigns 
three roles to the critic: “‘as an individual 
responding to the work of art, as interpreter 
to an audience, and finally as judge.” These 
three roles receive varying accents by the 
four lecturers, accents that stress such pur- 
poses of literature as the aesthetic, the ethi- 
cal, and the social interpretation of culture. 
To Mr. Auden criticism should reveal or 
at least suggest the critic’s philosophical be- 
lief in the light of which his appraisal of 
a literary product can be evaluated. Mr. 
Wilson appears to regard the critic’s re- 
sponsibility as an effort to assign a literary 
work a place on a scale of what the critic 
regards as classic standards. To Mr. Foer- 
ster the critic is above all else an interpreter 
of a literary work as he himself feels or 
thinks it. So viewed criticism is a kind of 
impressionistic interpretation and not neces- 
sarily analytical. Mr. Ransom goes deeper 
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and would judge literature, poetry in par- 
ticular, as a profound metaphysical experi- 
ence. He would seek the profound theme 
and meaning back of style, and if such 
theme and meaning are lacking the work 
would appear unworthy of the critic’s at- 
tention. In each of the four essays, however, 
criticism is viewed as more than an evalua- 
tion of an author’s observance of aesthetic 
standards. This is not to say that aesthetic 
principles can be ignored, for literature, ob- 
viously, is a form of art. But the historical, 
the social, the philosophical settings must 
be considered and here the critic concen- 
trates not so much on form as on subject 
matter. The latter may be derived from any 
source but it must be conceptual, reflect uni- 
versal values, and be judged as a timeless 
creation. 

The importance of this volume will be 
evident to any one who today wonders 
about why so many books reach the literary 
market. There is the obvious business mo- 
tive of the publisher, the opportunistic mo- 
tive of the writer who dreams of best-seller 
royalties, the clear popular demand for 
escape and time-killing material. One infers 
from the essays in this little volume that the 
critic has only passing interest in the purely 
seasonal and sensational publications. It is 
his duty, we infer, to try to discover works, 
poetry in particular, that have inexhaustible 
meaning and which, therefore, shall be pre- 
served for future readers, ages hence. If 
this is the critic’s oracular commission he 
looms as the maker of classics, as the mighty 
judge upon whose verdict future ages must 
depend for their heritage of literary culture. 
Historically, this has been the critic’s self- 
appraised importance, What we today re- 
gard as the great classics in literature repre- 
sent the judgments of critics who in the past 
wielded a despotic scepter. But in those 
days the literary output was comparatively 
meager. Today, it is so enormous that one 
may rightly question the ability of even 
scholarly academic critics to discover the 
immortals among the thousands of books 
that enter the competitive literary market. 
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And it must be recognized that so far the 
literary critic in America has not attained 
the dominance of the dramatic and music 
critic whose judgements quickly bless or 
damn creativeness in these two fields. . 

The authors give practically no attention 
to current book reviewing. According to 
their standards the reviewer is rarely a 
critic. This is true. Few publishers have 
much faith in book reviews as sales stimuli. 
And, yet, clipping bureaus do a thriving 
business for authors eager to see reviews 
of their books and most publishers have files 
for clippings of reviews of books they pub- 
lish. There must be something of value in 
the review. It does announce the book. Of 
the nearly fourteen thousand books pub- 
lished annually in America only a small 
number can be reviewed but a high per cent 
of them evidently are sold. Otherwise 
publishers would be on relief. By and large, 
the public does not follow the dicta of the 
critics. The jacket does the trick in many 
cases. Literary criticism has significance only 
within a very small “quality” group of 
readers. The critic’s intent, however, is not 
to help book sales but rather to give readers 
two thousand years hence something to 
read that will have “cultural” value! But 
in those distant days perhaps there will be 
no books—only radio and television story- 
tellers and readers. Authors will be hired 
for so much a word or by the week and 
publishers will be studied by archaeologists. 
As for the critics, they too will be museum 
specimens. 

We do not envy the critic in these best 
seller days. However noble his intention we 
doubt that he has today a significant place 
in the unfolding of culture for the masses. 
The reviewer is in the saddle and he, tired 
brain, reads while he runs. He has no time 
to think of what the unborn ages hence 
should read. 
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RELIGION 


Have You a Re icion? by Henry James 
Forman, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 246 
pp. $2.00. 

Written by a layman, a former editor 
associated with such prominent publications 
as the Literary Digest, the North American 
Review, and Collier's, “this is not a re- 
ligious book, but it is a book about religion 
as the supreme hygiene of life.” Among the 
articles of the author’s creed are the follow- 
ing: “Life on earth without a religion is a 
crippled life, all but impossible”; “It [re- 
ligion] is the greatest single force in the 
life of man, especially civilized man”; 
“Emphasis in all religions is on good will, 
on being men of good will.” Beneath the 
varieties among the greatest religions, “in 
essence they are one.” Religion is here con- 
ceived of as “the supreme hygiene of life.” 
Commenting on its value as related to other 
“lesser hygienes” Mr. Forman writes: 
“However important are hygienes and 
cleanliness, antiseptics, inoculations, and all 
those things we have accepted as gospel, 
they do not come within a million miles of 
that supreme hygiene, physical, mental, 
spiritual, that we call religion.” While many 
have found “places and refuge” in some 
of the interpretations of Eastern religions, 
the author says in closing the volume, “For 
the vast majority of us the religion of the 
Bible and of Jesus is the most direct road 
and the shortest way to union with the 
Father, the One, in whom we live and 
move and have our being.” 

The author’s approach to this problem is 
unique. He surveys characteristic religions 
(Taoism, Pythagoreanism, Buddhism, Ju- 
daism, Christianity). Among them varying 
but also similar interpretations are seen as 
an “endless chain.” Each is characteristi- 
cally analyzed to show its essence, and to 
demonstrate its relationship to others. The 
author finds a necessity for “rediscovering 
the spirit,” and quotes freely from promi- 
nent modern scientists (Carrel, Brill, Jeans, 
and Jung) to demonstrate the therapeutic 
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value of religion. The last, a psychiatrist, js 
quoted: “Among all my patients in the sec- 
ond half of life—that is to say, over thirty- 
five—there has not been one whose prob- 
lem in the last resort was not that of finding 
a religious outlook on life.” 

The philosophies of principal religious 
leaders are analyzed and the cores of their 
respective teachings are set forth clearly and 
convincingly. There is much of age-old 
wisdom and there are many sidelights on 
the relationships of one religion to another. 
It is a fascinating defense of a subject that 
has constant and perennial interest. 


8 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


AMERICA PREPARES FOR ‘TOMORROW: 
THE Story oF Our ToTrat DEFENSE 
EFFort by William Dow Boutwell, and 
others. Harper Brothers. 612 pp. $2.65. 


To anyone who is puzzled over the ways 
and means of implementing the American 
defense program, the present book is an es- 
sential, authoritative guide. The book has 
been written “to assist the puzzled student, 
official, and citizen in their efforts to an 
orderly understanding of the national de- 
fense program.” The authors are aware 
that while the book is needed and timely, it 
cannot be regarded as in any sense defini- 
tive. They would have preferred to issue 
the volume in loose leaf. Events are hap- 
pening too rapidly in Washington for any 
book to be strictly up to the minute. 

America Prepares for Tomorrow is, 
however, a reliable guide to the basic de- 
sign of the defense program as viewed by 
these authors, one of whom is a staff mem- 
ber of the United States Office of Education 
and Chairman of the courses in popular 
relations in the American University School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs. The 
other authors are, respectively, a staff mem- 
ber of the Social Security Board, a former 
editor of Federal Register, a professor of 
political science at Northwestern Univer- 
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sity, a member of the board of editors of 
the United States News, and a staff member 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In pages closely packed with factual 
material, one finds expositions of the or- 
ganization of the Emergency National De- 
fense, the President and his emergency 
powers, the Monroe Doctrine mutualized, 
materials and tools, human resources, de- 
fense costs, civil defense educational par- 
ticipation, propaganda and sabotage, to- 
gether with numerous appendices containing 
among other materials the Lease-Lend Bill, 
the executive order for the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, and for the Office 
of Price Administration of Civilian Supply, 
the President’s proclamation of unlimited 
emergency, and an extensive bibliography. 

Among the interesting features is a cal- 
endar of the events leading up to the pres- 
ent war, and continuing until May 27, 
1941. As already indicated, the book is a 
rich mine of information and, as such, is 
an invaluable reference book. It is written 
in simple direct style, illustrated with car- 
toons reproduced from the daily press, and 
pointed with helpful tables and charts. 

We can recommend the book as a com- 
prehensive and detailed survey of the de- 
fense program as it continues basivally to 
be at the present time. What will happen 
tomorrow, neither the authors nor anyone 
else has the temerity to predict. 


8 


Getrinc Us into War by Porter Sargent. 
Published by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon 
St., Boston Massachusetts. $4.00. 


This is a detailed statement and pains- 
taking recording of the steps taken to draw 
us into the World War. For several years 
the author has issued a series of bulletins, 
which were mailed to interested persons. 
Now these, with other materials, have been 
brought together into a single volume. 

By careful documentatioin it is shown 
how the government of this country has 
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changed its direction from peace to war. 
This is attributed in large part to skillful 
propaganda on the part of the British, or 
so the author thinks. Through one hundred 
bulletins, Mr. Sargent shows the trend to- 
wards war, implemented by “shaped opin- 
ion, sturdy motion,” and other devices. He 
calls a spade a spade, and pulls no punches. 
Names are specified even to the changed 
attitude of the President from his “fool’s 
gold” speech in Buffalo, to the current 
“every resource” and “all out” positions. 

Of English descent, the author believes 
England culpable to a considerable degree 
for the present holocaust. A supporter of 
President Roosevelt during his first term, 
he takes issue with him on his foreign policy. 
He does not hesitate to ascribe motives to 
men. He considers this book “hot news still 
palpitating,” which “takes propaganda right 
off the griddle, hot air right out of the 
mouths of orators,” and editorials written 
in the wee hours of the morning. He insists 
that we must understand the map of the 
road we have come over if we are to under- 
stand the future. 

In salty, picturesque, and biting phrase he 
sets forth his facts, reasonings, and con- 
clusions, He leaves the ivory tower to do 
battle on equal terms with his opponents. 
At once irritating and stimulating, he 
brushes aside the concealing husk of propa- 
ganda and reveals the kernel within. 
Whether or not the reader finds himself in 
complete agreement, he will find himself 
indebted for this treatment of a vital and 
significant theme done in the language and 
manner of the zealous and flowing word of 
a social prophet. 

# 


I Paw Hirver by Fritz Thyssen. Illus- 
trated. Farrar & Rinehart. 281 pp. 
The world has long waited for Fritz 

Thyssen’s story of his relations with Hitler 

and Nazi Germany. It is still waiting, for 

the present volume can hardly be said to 
satisfy anyone who seeks a thorough-going 
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and frank explanation of the tragic reversal 
of fortune of a man who was one of the 
great of industrial Germany. 

Aside from the fact that the book is poor- 
ly written and uneven in its narration, be- 
cause the author very evidently is holding 
back most important information, is the 
apparent invalidity of many of the author’s 
statements and conclusions. Mr. Thyssen 
writes as a disappointed and embittered 
German industrialist, and as an outraged 
Catholic against whose religion the Nazis 
have been as intolerant as they have been 
toward the Jews. It is likely that the au- 
thor, in his disillusionment, is motivated as 
much by revenge as by what he feels is a 
sincere desire to see Hitler and Nazi Ger- 
many destroyed. 

One cannot take seriously the author’s 
solution that a stable Europe will depend 
upon a vertical division of Germany with 
western or Rhenish Germany a Catholic 
state, and eastern or Prussian Germany 
dominated by what the author regards as 
Slavic ideals, Here, it must be remembered, 
a very devoted member of the Catholic 
church is endorsing the Vatican policy of 
controlling land for the church. 

The book is of interest particularly for 
the account that it gives of the political en- 
tanglements of Germany following the first 
World War. In his explanation of the rise 
of the National Socialists, the author un- 
doubtedly refers to facts. One can accept 
at face value his references to the chicanery 
of the Nazi leaders including Hitler, Goe- 
ring, Goebbels, Von Ribbentrop, and 
Himmler. It appears that Mr. Thyssen did 
not extend as much financial support to the 
Nazis as has been popularly reported. As 
an account of the fearful confusion into 
which Germany was thrown after the rise 
of Hitler the book has, no doubt, value. 

The portraits of Goering, Goebbels, as 
well as of Hitler, are vivid and probably 
true. It appears that Goering is the master 
thief of the whole Nazi gang. Hitler is 
referred to as the wealthiest of all the Nazis, 
not because of banditry, but because of his 
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success in publishing. The chief ogre of the 
party is Himmler, head of the Gestapo. 
Goebbels does not seem to have fared as 
well, financially, as the others. 

The reader will be interested in the de- 
scription of Hitler’s “Wagnerian Sanctuary 
of the Holy Grail” at Obersalzberg, situated 
on a high mountain reached by a long wind- 
ing road which ends at a tunnel from which 
an elevator runs 300 feet into the sanctuary. 
Here the master mind of Germany, sur- 
rounded by guards, spins his fantastic web 
of world conquest. 

No one knows what has become of Mr. 
Thyssen. The publishing of the book was 
delayed in the hope that the publisher, Mr. 
Emery Reeves, might submit the entire 
manuscript to him for revision, but after 
waiting sixteen months no word from 
Thyssen was forthcoming, and the book, 
therefore, appears with the publisher’s con- 
viction that Mr. Thyssen is in a concentra- 
tion camp, or is dead. 

While the facts may be subject to a 
variety of interpretations, and the general 
temper of the book regarded with suspicion, 
the total impression of J Paid Hitler is that 
of a fantastic Oppenheim mystery novel, in 
which Mr. Thyssen himself cannot be said 
to have played a very heroic role. The book 
raises more questions than it answers. It 
will hardly be accepted by conscientious his- 
torians as an important source book. 


8 


SocreTy AND Mepicat Procress by Bern- 
hard J. Stern. Princeton Press. 264 pp. 
$3.00. 

Not a history of medicine, the present 
volume considers the medical profession 
from the viewpoint of a social scientist. The 
author emphasizes the close relationship be- 
tween medicine and social progress. He 
makes clear through his book that social, in- 
stitutional, and scientific developments im- 
pinge desirably on medicine. The author 
laments the traditional attitude of physicians 
as a specialized and highly self-sufficient 
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group. He observes that the average physi- 
cian lacks a knowledge of psychological and 
social sciences, whereby he would be able 
more successfully to diagnose various types 
of ailments. 

Medicine cannot develop through pro- 
fessional isolation, Only as physicians rec- 
ognize such inter-relations as the contents 
of medical sciences with other sciences, the 
status of physicians with the increasing effi- 
cacy of medical science, the status of the 
profession with the extent of the application 
of medical science, and the organization of 
medical service with social and economic 
organization, will it be possible for the 
medical profession to extend its services to 
the indigent groups who now are grossly 
neglected. 

Although the author does not champion 
social medicine, as the term is popularly 
known, it is clear that this very informing 
book is a cogent defense of the principle 
that the medical profession must increas- 
ingly view its standards and techniques 
within a setting of current social problems, 
and that only as the medical profession 
views itself as economically social, can wide- 
spread justice be assured those classes of 
individuals who today are victimized by the 
traditional attitude that the physician is a 
private practitioner, rather than a social 
servant. 

Society and Medical Progress points the 
way to new revisions of emphasis affecting 
the entire medical profession. The book is 
largely annotated and contains an excellent 
index. Many more books of this kind are 
needed, to the end that a new conception 
of the physician may emerge and larger 
social justice attained. 


8 


Tue Impact oF War: Our AMERICAN 
Democracy UNDER ARMs by Pendle- 
ton Herring. Farrar & Rinehart. 306 pp. 
$2.50. 

Not a source book, The Impact of War 
is a scholarly interpretation of the principles 
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underlying the present defense program, to- 
gether with pat and detailed historical ref- 
erences. 

The book discusses the challenge to 
American institutions, the politics of military 
policy, the place of the army in national 
life, the war department, how Congress 
treats military affairs, the President as com- 
mander-in-chief, industrial mobilization, the 
present defense program, the influence of 
war on society, traditional values and new 
imperatives. More specifically, “this book 
attempts to show the mistakes that we have 
made and the lessons we have learned in 
managing military affairs through demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

The author believes that we have profited 
by past errors (however little) and that 
we are still learning. The philosophy of the 
book is wholesomely progressive. Mr. Her- 
ring believes the time has come when de- 
mocracy’s essential faith in freedom must 
be reframed within the needs of new prob- 
lems and new conditions. “Freedom under- 
goes a change of emphasis if it is to be exer- 
cised in the intricate maze of our urban 
industrial order. In terms that may seem 
paradoxical—the enjoyment of liberty now 
is dependent upon the degree of unity that 
prevails. But we can recognize the need of 
central control and discipline without mak- 
ing these needs the central article of our 
faith.” 

The author implies throughout his book 
that the development of a central govern- 
ment far more compact than in the past is es- 
sential, not only in this time of crisis, but 
equally so in the days of reconstruction that 
are sure to come. He makes clear, also, that 
the many factors in our complex and com- 
plicated society cannot be harmonized and 
unified without a new approach to the réle 
of government in the daily life of the 
nation. 

We recommend the book to any layman 
or general student of public affairs, as well 
as to all who at this time are making a 
careful study of the problems within the 
field of social studies. 














Review of Current Periodical Literature 





GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


ALLEN, Epcar V. “ ‘Cracking Up’ Under the 
Strain.” Hygeia. 19:684-686ff. September, 
1941. 

Advice on exercise, diet, smoking, drinking 
and the “strenuous life.” Executives are ad- 
monished to be placid. The “race is to the thin.” 
Three doctors are recommended: “Doctor Quiet, 
Doctor Merry-man, Doctor Diet.” The length 
of life is usually in proportion to the rate 
of living. 


Barry, GrirFin. “Newport; Summer Capite! of 
the Gilded Age.” Travel. 77:12-14ff. August, 
1941. 

Apropos of the passing of gilded Tuxedo 
Park (which is responsible for the dinner coat 
and its name, the “Tuxedo,”) the author de- 
scribes the gilded age at Newport, R.I. One 
of the houses here had a room which held just 
400. The rich sought display. This was a far 
cry from Berkeley and philosophy of an earlier 
period to the Gilded Age which collapsed with 
the outbreak of the first World War. Now the 
European War has given new life to Newport 
in its military and naval bases. “Silencers may 
be needed for a Gilded Age newer and more 
terrible.” 


Brevis, Rappr Harry J. “A Primer for the 
Blind.” The Atlantic Monthly. 168: 417-424. 
October, 1941. 

Ten problems which confronted this man, blind 
for twenty years, are: the cane; furniture; 
walking; loneliness; braille; eating; personal 
appearance; being introduced and keeping up 
social contacts. Each problem is discussed. In 
spite of the handicap involved the author cries 
“Life is Worth Living.” 


Compton, Karu T. “Science Has But Started.” 

The Rotarian. 59:8-10. July, 1941. 

John Locke and Jeremy Bentham advocated 
putting all down to the age of four to work 
to raise the standard of living. Thanks to science 
and invention, child labor has given way to child 
education. Every American has the equivalent 
of 100 slaves working for him. In the last 100 
years wages in relation to prices have increased 
seven-fold. “Science is freeing man from drudg- 
ery. It has contributed to liberty through news- 
papers, radio and motion pictures; to liberty of 


thought. It has widened our intellectual con- 
cepts. While for the present science is turned 
to war aims, in the future it will be devoted 
to peace.” 


Ecxuarpt, C. C. “The Significance of the Pres- 
ent World Revolution.” School and Society. 
54:33-39- July 19, 1941. 

“The lofty cultural and ethical principles of 
western civilization are being challenged by 
powerful, effective leaders, the like of whom have 
been rare in history. Two attempts, Commv- 
nist and Nazi, have been made to overthrow 
the old order and establish a new 
world order.” “If this conflict lasts long enough 
it may result in a world class struggle over 
the future of our economic order.” The author 
sees this as coming. “We are at the beginning 
of a world-wide economic revolution that will 
take decades, perhaps centuries. . . .” “If liberal- 
ism survives this titanic struggle, it may be 
strengthened to bear future fruits of greater 
democratic freedom” and spread these throughout 
the world. 


western 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON. “This Reviewing Business.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 183: 472-479. October, 
194!I. 

Some sort of sieve had to be interposed be- 
tween printer and public. The reviewer is that 
sieve, “a generally honest, usually uninspired, 
and mildly useful sieve.” This article describes 
th technique which the author uses in his own 
reviews and, as one of America’s best, his words 
are well worth heeding. 


HARRIS, MARSHALL. “Landless Farm People in 
the United States.” Rural Sociology 6:107-116. 
June, 1941. 

“It appears clear that the present degree of 
landlessness will continue in areas of rough 
topography and poor soil unless industry ab- 
sorbs permanently many persons now living on 
farms.” This is spite of the fact that the pro- 
portion of farms operated by tenants declined 
from 42.4 per cent to 38.7 per cent during the 
last decade. 


Hayes, WILLIAM C, “Daily Life in Ancient 
Egypt.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
80: 419-515. October, 1941. 

An article descriptive of Egyptian culture by 

a member of the Department of Egyptian Art of 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is illustrated 
with 32 paintings showing the life culture and 
history of the Egyptians. The most recent dis- 
coveries are described, and a vivid portrayal of 
ancient Egyptian life is given. 


Maurer, HERRYMORE. “The Greatest Migration 
in’ History.” Travel 77:15-19ff. September, 
1941. 

At least 30,000,000 Chinese have been forced 
to migrate due to the Japanese migration. Entire 
laboratories and libraries have been moved to the 
interior and schools reéstablished. The article 
describes the difficulties and triumphs incident to 
this mass migration. 


Maurois, ANDRE. “The Art of Being Boss.” The 
Rotarian, 59:11. October, 1941. 


“To command—to boss—is never a privilege; 
it is always a responsibility.” “It is the duty 
of the boss to prevent discontent and to remedy 
injustices before they provoke any complaint.” 
Things may be done by persuasion which can- 
not be by pressure. Good disposition towards em- 
ployees, and knowing one’s trade demand respect. 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN. “Ivory Towers to Let.” 
The American Mercury. 53:423-430. October, 
1941. 

There is now little patience with authors or 
playwrights who do not reflect the current scene. 
We long for the days “when the drama was 
still an art and not a rally.” Good propaganda 
plays have usually been written after the event, 
and after consideration. Yet most current plays 
will present a “succession of defense campaigns, 
spiritualist cabinet materializations of Tom 
Paine, testimonials to the valor of our English 
and Chinese brothers, and hot foots to Adolph 
artlessly masquerading as reputable drama.” The 
advance of the American drama is threatened by 
this situation. 


OVERSTREET, H. A. “Armed to the Brain.” Jour- 
nal of Adult Education. 13:229-. June, 1941. 


“By the opening of the present century, we 
had learned the habit of not being our brother’s 
keeper even to the slightest degree.” “To be 
armed to the brain . . . we must set about achiev- 
ing first of all a revitalizing of community life. 
. . « We need to develop in our society a new 
kind of concern for young people.” In this total 
war “we must ferret out our weaknesses and 
turn them into strength.” “We shall best win 
against the enemy, Hitler, by winning against 
the enemy in ourselves.” 


PincHot, Amos R. “The Roosevelt-Laski 
Scheme.” Scribner’s Commentator. 10:62-68. 
October, 1941. 


This prominent attorney believes that Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt is advancing toward socialism and 
dictatorship. Laski, who has been a “bitter 
hatred of private enterprise and the profit mo- 
tive,” is a prominent advisor of the President, 
and is considered so by many young socialists. 
This situation Mr. Pinchot opposes and thinks 
that “it is time for the believers in the real 
America—in real democracy—to assert them- 
selves.” 


Ropett, Frep. “Felix Frankfurter, Conserva- 
tive.” Harper’s Magazine. 183:449-459. Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

In the author’s opinion Frankfurter, since 
coming to the Supreme Court, has allied him- 
self with the conservatives. In a year’s time he 
has been censored at least once by each of six jus- 
tices, but the author sees him in character in 
this position. 


Roy, LEonarp C, “Tarheelia on Parade.” The 
National Geographic Society. %0:181-224. 
August, 1941. 


A description of North Carolina which “ver- 
satile and vibrant . . . in a generation has climbed 
new economic heights.” History, industry, agri- 
culture, fishing, and education are reviewed in 
panoramic fashion. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND. “Let’s Sing a While.” The 
Rotarian. 59:40-42. August, 1941. 


Sing for what it does for you, not for others. 
Music-making in the home is staging a come- 
back. In 1920 only 30,000 piano units were sold, 
now, 350,000 a year. “Sing whenever you get the 
chance, not for exhibition, but for the joy and 
uplift you get.” 


VoLp, GeorcE B. “Crime in City and Country 
Areas.” The Annuals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 217:38-45. 
September, 1941. 


There is much less crime in rural areas than 
in cities. Rural rates are higher in offenses against 
the person such as homicides, infanticides, and 
grave assaults but lower in crimes against prop- 
erty. “Delinquency areas” exist in which it is 
easy to commit crime, but “The critical question 
seems to be that of the emotional fixations and 
identifications of the individual.” However, “The 
culture of rural communities, . . . gives the in- 
dividual standards and conceptions of proper 
behavior that are more generally in agreement 
with the world of law-abiding behavior.” 


VY RNER, WILLIAM E. “Bottlenecks: Political, 
Industrial and Educational.” The North Cen- 
tral Association. 16:15-25. July, 1941. 

A concise and pointed description of some cul- 
tural lags. Specific facts are given to show the 
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situation in industry and commerce. There is also 
an analysis of our educational tradition, and de- 
sirable changes are pointed out. The author con- 
cludes that education must be concerned with 
living and earning in an industrial democracy. 
“The school must become a veritable laboratory 


of life.” 


WILDER, RussELL M. “Vitamin Restoration of 
Foods as Viewed by the Physician.” The Sct- 
entific Monthly. 53:295-302. October, 1941. 


In the opinion of the author fortification of 
general purpose foods is undesirable. Unlimited 
prescription of vitamins for the public at large 
is farther than most physicians wish to go now. 
It is the present opinion that only such a quan- 
tity of vitamins be added as will give the food 
so restored the same nutritive value which the 
natural foods so restored have. 


Yoper, DayTon T. “What Shall We Tell Our 
Children About God?” School and Society. 
§4:97-100. August 16, 1941. 

The author deplores the traditional views 
given children about God. “The child should be 
told plainly that God is a word which men use 
when they desire to express the ideas they admire 
the most. God is a symbol of all of mankind’s 
spiritual values.” “The spiritual values included 
in the concept of God are human values arising 
through experience in social intercourse.” “The 
word, God, is a racial symbol of heart values— 
love, unselfishness, wisdom, justice, beauty and 
courage... .” 


EDUCATIONAL 


BaGLey, WILLIAM C. “Latin from an Educa- 
tionist’s Point of View.” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision. 27:161-167. March, 
1941. 

In the paper the author has “emphasized chiefly 
the potentialities of the study of Latin as an ap- 
parently unique and certainly a powerful agency 
of mental discipline, the claims of which have 
been unjustly and contemptuously read out of 
court.” He shows how Latin may “yield signifi- 
cant values in terms of mental discipline.” 


BROENING, ANGELA M. “Abilities Which Con- 
tribute .to Effective Reading.” Education. 
62:11-17. September, 1941. 

“There are no dull books; some dull people 
have written books, and some dull people have 
read books. Effective reading depends upon ef- 
fective writers and effective readers.” 

An analysis of the purposes and reading skills 
of 20,000 high school pupils, and of the results 
of 1,500,000 reading tests in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is the basis for the recommendations which 
are given. 
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FRAUDSEN, ARDEN. “Psychology in the High- 
School Curriculum.” The School Review, 
49:515-526. September, 1941. 

After a review of the situation, the following 
conclusions are revealed: (a) psychology in the 
high school is favored by administrators, psy- 
chologists, teachers and pupils having experi- 
ence in the subject; (b) applied psychology is 
more appropriate than the traditional course; 
(c) textbooks are few, but there are many re- 
cent useful references; (d) the teacher might 
be the social science teacher or the psychological 
counselor. 


HoLMEs, HENRY W. “The Eye of the Needle: 
An Educational Perspective on Property.” The 
Educational Record, 22:356-381. July, 1941. 
An illuminating and penetrating discussion of 

the teacher’s attitude toward economics and 

money. He must be against an “ideal of ease,” 
against “gilded living” whether “hobo” or 

“playboy.” He thinks of work as a blessing per 

se. Sustenance is not enough. “Competition for 

certain positions ought not to be fundamentally 
economic, but maintained on the basis of stand- 
ards socially and professionally determined in 
view of the nature of the work.” Private capi- 
tal cannot be abandoned, but influence or privi- 
lege can be reduced. Accumulation beyond sober 
individual or family need imposes a special pro- 
gressive social obligation on those who own it. 

While it is democratic, education must recognize 

those of intelligence, else “the ungenerous fear 

of high quality might lead even in America to the 
rise to power of a gangster class.” 


HutTcHins, Ropert M. “Education for Free- 
dom.” Harper’s Magazine. 183:512-526. Oc- 
tober, 1941. 


A plea for “liberal education to every citizen 
in proportion to his capacity to receive it.” To 
have free men, we must have education for free- 
dom. “Since in our society all men are politically 
equal, since all men are ruler and ruled, they 
must all be educated to be ruler and ruled. 
If we cannot give them all this education we 
may as well drop the pretense of democracy.” 


Jounson, GEorGE R. “Freedom to Teach: The 
Way to Realize New Purposes in Education.” 
School and Society. 54:17-19. July 12, 1941. 


“Freedom to teach includes freedom from ac- 
tivities prescribed in a curriculum, freedom from 
an arbitrary list of essentials, minimum or other- 
wise, freedom from grade norms or standards 
of attainment, freedom as great as any physician 
has when he is treating an injured patient. 
Neither a copyrighted curriculum nor a prede- 
termined program has any more value in a 
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schoolroom than a patent medicine has in a 
hospital.” 


JoHNsON, WiLL1AM H. “A High School Stu- 
dent Council.” The School Executive. 60:16- 
17. August, 1941. 

There is a tremendous educational waste in a 
high school which has no student council. The 
council may provide an orientation day for in- 
coming students, develop school leadership, set 
up program standards, foster school spirit, con- 
duct school campaigns, widen student interests 
and prepare for afterschool life. 


KANDEL, C. L. “The Fantasia of Current Educa- 
tion.” The American Scholar. 10:286-297. 
Summer, 1941. 


“The harm done American Education by the 
cult of superficiality is incalculable.” Explana- 
tions are (a) “widespread contempt for knowl- 
edge and its mastery”; (b) “a certain discon- 
tent with the preparation given to meet the prob- 
lems of citizenship”; (c) “the theory that the 
process of thinking can only be stimulated by hav- 
ing a problem to solve when a fork in the road 
is reached”; and (d) “the demand that pupils 
become discoverers rather than absorbers of 
knowledge.” 


Lewis, WILLIAM DopceE. “The Battle of the 
Textbooks.” School and Society. 54:229-231. 
September 27, 1941. 


Taking a volume “Making Democracy Work” 
as a type, the author discusses the desirable con- 
tent of a book on the social sciences. The issue 
is whether or not young people should be taught 
that our economic, political and social structure 
is relatively perfect, or one which requires change 
and improvement, even though it is the best in 
our imperfect world. 


McEvoy, J. P. “70 Percent Is Not Passing.” The 
Rotarian, 59:28-30. October, 1941. 


This father and grandfather took over his 
son’s education instead of sending him to school. 
“I never tried this business of being a pal to 
Dennis, because, while any boy wants to grow 
up to be a man—and will some day—he knows 
that you won’t want to be a boy and couldn’t 
anyway.” A vivid description of means taken to 
educate a boy along non-traditional lines. 


MEEK, Lois HaypveNn. “Are Our Children What 
the Schools Make Them.” The Parents? Maga- 
zine, 16:20ff. October, 1941. 


A discussion of the importance of “atmosphere” 
in a school, as an aid to concomitant learnings 
which appear. The cold, steely, efficient, mechani- 
cal classroom produces an individual different 
from the human, friendly, warm, cordial one. 
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MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B, “Whither the Super- 
intendency?” The Nation’s Schools. 28:19-20. 
August, 1941. 

There are two major concepts of the superin- 
tendency: the empirical and the functional. The 
former stresses his practicality, and influenced by 
economic corporate practice, the superintendent 
considers himself in the relation of a general 
manager to the board of directors. Instruction 
is the major function, and all other employees 
facilitate the teaching process. From the func- 
tional point of view the specialist in administra- 
tion is primarily a teacher. Only as the super- 
intendent considers himself a teacher, will it be 
possible to democratize the schools. 


PETERS, Epwin F. “Factors Which Contribute to 
Youth’s Vocational Choice.” The Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 25:428-430. August, 
1941. 

The four most influential factors contributing 
to the vocational choice of 380 high school stu- 
dents of Central Missouri were: the parent, a 
friend, a professional acquaintance, and a rela- 
tive other than a parent. Teachers ranked next 
on the list. “The home is the greatest single 
agency for the determination of a vocation for 
the young people of our country.” 


SARGENT, PorTER. “What’s Ahead in Higher 
Education?” The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 12:321-324. June, 1941. 

Universities are not ready for the present 
crisis, but things are on the move and the world 
has just begun. The author agrees with Smuts, 
who declared “The tents have been struck, and 
the great caravan of Mankind is once more on 
the march.” We need bold men to put new 
schemes into execution. 


Symonps, PercivaL M. “Problems Faced by 
Teachers.” Journal of Educational Research. 
35:1-14. September, 1941. 

A survey of the problems of teachers, eco- 
nomic, professional, recreational, social, personal, 
etc. Findings show that personal and related 
problems overshadowed the professional. Family 
relationships and love-life rank highest. A feel- 
ing of inferiority comes high on the list. Sim- 
ilarly, health problems, relationships with boys 
and girls, conflicts with superior officers, and 
rivalries with fellow teachers are potent sources 
of problems. 


Tuorre, Louis P. “The Nature and Significance 
of Good Personality.” Education. 61:578-581. 
June, 1941. 

While intelligence is “the ability to learn and 
to use what has been learned in solving new 
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or novel situations,” “personality usually desig- 
nates ability to get along with people and to be 
effective in dealing with them.” Psychologists 
think personality can be understood and devel- 
oped. A second view considers personality as the 
ability to “get along well with people and make 
favorable impressions on them.” 

“A genuinely desirable personality is possessed 
by the individual who feels right about the way 
he is living and who gets favorable recognition 
from people because of the way he shares their 
interests with them.” 


TyYLer, RALPH W. “Educational Adjustments 
Necessitated by Changing Ideological Con- 
cepts.” The Elementary School Journal. 42:17- 
26. September, 1941. 


Changing concepts are: (a) the relation of the 
school to the local community and to the federal 
government; (b) the importance of national 
unity in the educational profession; (c) the idea 
of an expanding, growing society; (d) the oc- 
cupational significance of education; (e) the 
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class or pressure groups in society ; others are 
democratic values, changed administration and 
supervision, the school’s place in the community. 
A much broader conception of education is re- 
quired now than formerly. 


Witry, Paut; GarFIELD, SoL; and Brinx, 
WILLIAM. “Interests of High School Students 
in Motion Pictures and Radio.” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology. 42:176-184. 
March, 1941. 

Interests in radio are limited largely to stories, 
musical and variety-comedy programs. Not over 
fifteen per cent in any group were interested in 
programs containing educational features, news 
broadcasts and quiz games. In motion pictures 
comedy and mystery pictures were favorites. The 
girls showed great interest in love stories. Gang- 
ster pictures were far more popular among ne- 
groes than with white pupils. The secondary 
school must help pupils to discriminate between 


films. 


He picked something valuable out of everything he read. 


—PLINY 
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alism destroyed can universal peace and 
justice become possible. 

- Ts there an American folklore in the 
making? Marian Gill Valentine thinks so 
and offers evidence in From the Sidewalks 
of New York. Here the ragged flagstones 
are the natural stage on which spontaneous 
sentiments reflect homely truths. No doubt, 
sidewalks throughout the nation can add to 
this unique folklore. 

We do not hear much about “Mare 
Nostrum” these days but Alfred Emerson, 
a distinguished archaeologist, now in his 
eighty-second year, invites the reader to 
become better acquainted with (and with 
perfect safety) Dame Circe of Hawk 
Island. The old legend (or legends) is here 
interpreted by a scholar who knows his 
classics and who has lived on classic soil. 
Back of the legend is a timeless meaning. 

Rural school teachers, if they read My 
Country School by Kathleen Hanford of 
Minturn, Colorado, will nod their heads 
in agreement with the author’s implied ob- 
servation that rural schools offer material 
for serio-comic and even tragic drama. All 
school-board members, of course, are not as 
sordid as some of those portrayed in this 
sketch, Many are above reproach. But not 
a few rural school teachers could describe 
experiences as depressing as those this article 
narrates. Democracy and Mathematics by 
Robert Hannelly of Boulder, Colorado has 
timely interest because science and mathe- 
matics are of major importance in our 
changing economic and social order. 

Continuing our policy to publish material 


on education in other lands we include in 
this issue, first, “Let There Be Darkness”: 
The Nazi Wave of the Future in Education 
by Professor I. L. Kandel. Here one sees 
how a state can prostitute education to its 
sinister ends. The Ukrainian Socratic Rous- 
seau by Maurice J. Shore of New York 
City is a vignette of an educator about 
whom little is known in America. Because 
the Ukraine is now a theatre of war it is 
appropriate that attention be given to its 
educational background. 

Poetry of seasonal interest comes from 
widely scattered poets: Jn Fall by Miss M. 
J. Acomb, Cincinnati, Ohio; The World 
Tomorrow by Miss Elizabeth Utterback, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; 
So We Have Been by Miss Alma Noonan 
of Elmira, New York; Phantasy for No- 
vember by Miss Mildred Ver Soy Harris of 
Verona, New York; Tomorrow’s Chal- 
lenge by Mrs. S. Estelle Greathead, San 
Jose, California; My Search for Heaven Is 
Ended by Miss Helen Benson, Detroit, 
Michigan; Christmas Snowfall by Miss 
Florence Piercy of Garden City, New 
York. The poems have been interpreted in 
border illustrations by Mrs. Marjorie Geh- 
ner whose artistic drawings have received 
high commendation from many sources. 

Best-Made Books for Latin America by 
Margaret B. Howser is in the nature of an 
announcement of what the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts has undertaken to cap- 
ture Latin America’s interest in American 
book designing and develop bases for the 
exchange of graphic arts information. 








